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GROW MORE MEDIUM STA- 
PLE COTTON, SAYS WINTERS 


PPROXIMATELY half of the 
2,000,000 acres of cotton land g9 








far inundated by the Mississippi River 
| flood will be unsuited for planting to the 
| crop this year. This 
| is the estimate of the 
Federal Crop Re. 

porting Board. 


“But,” says Dr. 
R. Y. Winters, di- 
rector of the North 
Carolina Experiment 
Station, “it would 
be folly to increase 
our acreage to short 
staple cotton with 
the hope of securing higher prices due 
to the decreased acreage in the flooded 
area. This reduction in acreage will 
materially influence the production of 
medium and tong staple cotton and is 
sufficient to make a greater difference in 
price between the long staple and short 
staple cottons than existed last fall. The 
premiums secured by the cooperative 
marketing association and other agencies 
made the medium length staple cottons 
more profitable per acre than the short 





R. Y. WINTERS 








































So much has been said and written about 
the standards of accuracy to which the 
Greater Oakland Six is built that “Oakland 
super-precision” has become almost an every- 
day phrase. 


Owners, in discussing the car’s flashing 
acceleration and buoyant smoothness... 
mechanics, when explaining the why of its 
infrequent repairs and adjustments— 

—and even women, when exclaiming over 
Oakland’s steadiness and steering ease— 
sooner or later use the words “super-precis- 


five ten-thousandths of an inch? That thirty- 
three additional operationscannot vary more 
than three ten-thousandths of an inch? And 
that three ten-thousandths of an inch is one 
thirtieth the thickness of an average human 
hair? 

Yet, after all, what if they do not know it? 
What if they do not even care that Oakland 
has invested millions for laboratories and 
equipment to make such accuracy possible for 
the first time in a car of Oakland’s price? 


sult of rigidly controlled quality, 
found significance. Do they know 
that in the manufacture of the $ 
the Oakland engine alone, eigh- 
teen operations are held tolimits of will! 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Allthey are concerned with is results . . . the 
ion,” or others very similar. But we wonder, 
which is lasting owners satisfaction 
Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $775 to $975. Pontiac 


result of precision construction, which is long 
sometimes, if the users of that SEDAN life and flawless operation ...the re- 
phrase really appreciate its pro- 

-.. the result of enduring value, 
which is Oakland’s enduring good 

Six Commercial Cars, $585 to $770. All prices at factory. ed prices include 

minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 

PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS <» <» WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 
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STAG = PAINT 


ONE gation makes TWO 


Saves one-third the 
cest of your paint. 





depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 














Westbrook Sanatorium 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 





Made by 
COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA HIRSHBERG 
This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- PAINT CO. 
img, a special course of one year in nursing, at the end of which time they 


Baltimere, Md. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


30 Days Free Trial 

1927 bicycles direct from factory on ap- 

Save $10 to $15. Many models. 

sundries at Factory prices. Write 

teday for catalog and marvelous offers. 
Cycle Co. Dept. K-73, 


are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 
img attendants. 


Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. Experienced teachers on staff. 
Resident Host odern ” Home; het and cold water in rooms. Tennis 


























I Nurses “3 
court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 











sent on 


Applications for the Jume class are new being received. 
2 Beoklets request. 
ADDRESS: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendens 
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CHICAGO 


staple varieties last year.” 


Dr. Winters recommends the increased 
growing of those cottons which furnish 
an inch to an inch and one-eighth staple, 
because the mills of North Carolina are 
consuming about four times as much of 
this cotton as the growers are producing, 
Such varieties also yield almost as much 
per acre as the short cottons and the lo- 
cal gins handle the medium staple cottons 
better than those of long staple. 


He says further that farmers of this 
state should specialize on one group of 
improved cottons. 


| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 








No Farmers! No Towns! 
IN Rout to Monteray. 


EAR Marthy:— 


I got up about break o’ day this 
mornin’ so as I could see the country 
some before we get to the next town. I 
hadn’t much more’n 
set up straight to 
put my shoes on 
until out come a 
feller named Briggs 
from some farm- 
er’s ranch in Texas. 
“You must be 4a 
pretty good farm- 
er,” says I. “How 
come?’ says he. 
“Getin’ up so eat- 
ly,” says I. “But I 
ain’t a farmer,” 
says he, “I been a newspaper man all my 
life and had to hustle,” says he, “just like 
farmers does.” “Shake, neighbor,” says 
I, “I’m plumb glad somebody has to hus- 








BILL CASPER 


tle like us farmers does.” 


By that time we was back where we 


could see the country and I begun to look 
for farms. But I couldn’t see none from 
the train. All I could see was that stuff 
they call cactus and mesquit. “All the 
farms must be over on the public road,’ 
says I to Briggs. “I don’t reckon they 
is any,” says he. “Ain’t none?” says I 
“how does folks make a livin’.” “They 
ain’t no folks,” says he, “this is desert. 
“Desert ?” says I, “what's that?” “Thats 
country where you can’t grow nothin’, 
says he. “Why can’t they?” says I 
“Ain’t got no water,” says he. “Don’t it 
never rain?” says I. “Not so’s you could 
notice it,” says he. Now I just ask you 
how would you love to live in a country 
like that? Come to think of it maybe 
that’s why there wasn’t nobody livin 
there. And somethin’ else you don’t want 
to forget, out there where they wan't no 
farmers they wan’t no towns neither. 
Had you ever thought about that? 
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Cold, Hungry, in Tatters—Possessions Gone 
Such Is the Condition of Flood Sufferers in the Mississippi Valley 


“The American Red Cross reports that, by a most assisting; but the burden of caring for the homeless 


papers of the terrible flood in the valley of the conservative estimate, there are now more than 75,000 rests upon the agency designated by Government char- 


DL ve and weekly we have been reading in the 


mighty Mississippi. Levee after levee, behind 
which farm people have built their homes and stored 
all their earthly possessions with a feeling of safety, 


Red Cross. The Government is giving such aid as Red Cross. 


available are being used to rescue those in danger and 


refugees from the floods who must be cared for by the ter to provide relief in disaster—the American National 
For so great a task additional funds must 
lies within its power. Government boats that are be obtained immediately. 

“It therefore becomes my duty, as President of the 


has broken to surround these homes and cover the fields carry refugees to safety. The War Department is pro- United States and President of the American National 
and ruin household goods and destroy cattle and hogs viding the Red Cross with tents for housing refugees. Red Cross, to direct the sympathy of our people to the 


and horses and mules and force men, 


children to seek refuge in pre- 
carious places, oftentimes with- 
out food or suitable drinking 
water, until help comes. 


To the first to suffer this dis- 
aster, help came. The great heart 
of the American people expressed 
itself through gifts through the 
American Red Cross. Motor 
boats were marshalled from ev- 
ery source and picked people 
from the tree tops and house tops 
and small areas of high ground. 
Trains ploughed through with 
water over the tracks to take im- 
periled people to safety. Tents 
were commandeered and tent cit- 
ies sprang up to house an impov- 
erished people, many of whom 
barely had sufficient clothing on 
their backs. Then there was food 
to be provided, but who among 
the refugees had money? The 
American Red Cross must secure 
the food supplies and. see that 
they are so distributed that none 
will suffer. But tent cities are 
hardly established before dis- 
eases, made worse because of ex- 
posure, have become epidemic 
and there must be medicines and 
vaccines and the many things 
necessary in further protecting 
the life of the people. For far 
too many lives have already been 
sacrificed to the flood. 


As best they could the Ameri- 
can people, east and west, north 
and south, have supplied these 
through the Red Cross. And for 
several weeks there is little the 
sufferers can do but sit and wait 
for the waters to recede so they 
can go back to what is left. 


And when they do go back, 
what will they find? There will 
be no cow to furnish milk and 
butter, no hens to furnish eggs, 
no friers for meat and gravy, no 
Pigs for temporary meat supply, 
no garden with turnip greens, 
cabbage, and onions, or anything 
to eat, and the only way they can 
live, for the first few weeks as 
they are replacing their ravished 
Possessions, will be by the grace 
of the American people and their 
contributions. 


The President’s Appeal 


] ATE in April President Cool- 

idge, who is also president 
of the American National Red 
Cross, issued an appeal for funds, 
based on the facts existent at 
that time. The following para- 
graphs from this are significant: 








In the excitement of the high water this big 









THE WATER WILL SOON BE OVER THE HOUSETOPS HERE 


OSS aS 


shipping vessel took a nose dive into the levee just 
below New Orleans, thus opening another big gap through which the water is pouring into the country- 
side to engulf fertile lands and highways and homes on farms and in villages, taking the possessions 
of the people and imperiling their lives. 








Give to the American Red Cross for 
the Relief of Flood Sufferers 


If it is not convenient to make your contribution 
for the relief of the flood sufferers through a local 
chapter of the Red Cross, send it to us and we will 
see that it reaches the American Red Cross organi- 
zation. Fill out the following blank and mail it to 
us with your check or money order, or money. All 
contributions will be acknowledged. 


Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to the American Red Cross. 





The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.:— : 
Attached is my contribution to the American Red Cross fund for the relief 
of flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley. 
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women, and The National Guard, state and local authorities are sad plight of thousands of their fellow-citizens and to 


urge that generous contributions 
be promptly forthcoming to al- 
leviate their suffering. 

“T am confident that, as always 
in the past, the people will sup- 
port the Red Cross in its hu- 
mane task.” 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The Public Has Responded 


HE American public has re- 

sponded. Day by day as the 
water crept higher in the flooded 
areas, as levee after levee gave 
way to permit the flooding of 
more homes, as the refugee 
camps grew in numbers and in 
population, as human misery was 
dealt out in ever increasing meas- 
ure, the heart of the American 
people responded and a relief 
fund of $5,000,000 was raised. 
But the extent of the flood has 
exceeded all expectations. Levees 
known to be safe have broken 
and the city of New Orleans, 
known to be protected by the best 
levee system on the Mississippi 
River, found it necessary to cut 
the levee a few miles below the 
city to draw the threatening 
water away from its own im- 
periled levees. Instead of 75,000 
people being made homeless it 
seems probable the number will 
more nearly reach 500,000. Thus 
the need for funds has grown 
vastly greater. As a result the 
Red Cross has found it necessary 
to call on the public for $10,000,- 
000 instead of the original $5,- 
000,000, and even that amount 
may have to be increased. 


Knowing the people on the 
farms will want to contribute 
their share toward the allevia- 
tion of suffering on the part of 
such close neighbors and _ kins- 
men, we take this method of call- 
ing attention to this new call. 
There is no need for urgent ap- 
peal in a case such as this. A 
bare glimpse of the sufferings of 
fellow humans is sufficient appeal 
for most Americans, 


The place to make your dona- 
tion is through your local chap- 
ter of the Red Cross. If that is 
not convenient your contributions 
may be sent to us and we will 
see that they reach the proper 
authorities. If contributions are 
sent to us, please be certain to 
make your checks or money or-. 
ders payable to the American; 
Red Cross. Please give your 
complete address because all con-: 
tributions will be acknowledged.’ 
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Seen and Heard in Eastern Carolina 


ERE are some of the things we noticed in a 
little trip across three counties in Eastern 
North Carolina a few days ago:— 


1. The farmers have put their land in excellent con- 
dition. This upper Coastal Plains area is a wonderful 
farming country, with rich, level, easily cultivated soils 
that hold moisture and fertility, with no rocks, gullies, 
or hills to interfere with the use of the most modern 
machinery. The farmers here ought to get away from 
so much dependence on hand-cultivated crops and use 
tractors and modern equipment to cultivate larger acre- 
ages. This is the only way to meet the new Texas 
competition in cotton growing. 


2. These farmers, however, are doing better and 
better farming all the time. There is much evidence of 
good harrowing and of thorough disking of the land 
before breaking; evidence; too, of increasing attention 
to pastures, small grain, orchards, gardens, and better 
livestock. We were impressed by the number of farm- 
ers who were putting manure on their lands. Few 
stumps have been left on the fields; one farmer was 
busy getting rid of his as we passed his place. And if 
anybody still believes the old slander that “white folks 
in Eastern North Carolina are lazy and want Negroes 
to do all the work,’ he should have taken this trip 
with us. Sturdy, hustling white farm folks of all ages, 
from seven to seventy, were busy in the fields, and we 
even saw a white woman plowing—which is, of course, 
carrying the thing too far. 


3. Of course, we saw more one-horse plows than we 
could have wished to see, but the two-horse plow is 
gaining all the time. We noticed only two or three 
silos by the roadside on this forty-mile trip, but ten 
years ago there were probably none. We saw one 
farmer burning cornstalks, but it is getting to be the 
exception for a farmer to burn up his own nitrogen in 
order to have the privilege(?) of buying some from a 
fertilizer company. We didn’t see so many scupper- 
nongs and pecans as should be visible in a country so 
well adapted to them, but the number of both increases 
every year. Two commercial poultry yards were no- 
ticed en route, one of which conspicuously advertised 
its name and the breeds represented. At another place 
two to three hundred beehives, well-arranged and 
neatly painted, proved that one man has found out that 
bees pay. One thing that especially impressed us was 
the fact that at such a very large proportion of the 
farm houses plenty of dry wood had been cut and split 
for stovewood for Mrs. Farmer’s use through the 
summer, in addition to the wood needed for tobacco 
barns. And another notable and pleasing fact is that 
nowhere did we see a bale of cotton left to rot on 
the ground. 


4. There is a constant improvement in the appear- 
ance of farm houses. Farmers no longer like to build 
houses without architects’ plans. The tastefully de- 
signed, well-arranged, attractively-painted, one-story 
farm houses one sees are indeed gratifying evidences 
of progress. They may not be quite so impressive as 
the more pretentious of the old ante-bellum homes but 
they have more modern conveniences and are planned 
to save steps and labor and really look more “homey’”’ 
for the average small farmer and his family. Un- 
doubtedly they represent the type of house which 
should be built by the average farmer who takes a new 
place and must erect a new home. Many of the farm 
houses built 50 to 100 years ago, however, have a quaint 
beauty that should by al] means be preserved, and their 
owners should be very slow to change their exteriors 
even when some interior remodeling becomes necessary. 
We passed one such picturesque old home on this trip; 
painted white with green blinds, its broad chimney an 
old-fashioned red, it nestled among ancient trees, a 
heavy mass of English ivy concealing and making 
beautiful the place at which one trunk had broken off. 
On another farm a giant cedar lent an impressive 
dignity to what would otkerwise have been a plain if 
not an ugly home. At still another place a cedar had 
been topped to make it spread its branches wider at the 
emtranceway to an old cottage. For quite a distance 
along the roadside crepe myrtles and pecans alternated. 
A weeping willow draped. gracefully over the highway 
at another point. 


5. Pretty country churches, too, are much in evi- 
dence. Painted a beautiful white with green blinds and 
with large arched windows affording more air and light 
than was customary in the old days, many of these 
church buildings seem to symbolize the purity and 
freshness of 'a wholesome, tolerant, sunny faith, One 





‘monwealth, 


church was being painted as we passed. Unfortunately, 
however, we recall only one church name attractively 
displayed with a note of welcome for the passing 
stranger. Every country church should erect a neat 
sign giving this information. 


6. And the modern school buildings! How can one 
pass a handsome, well-equipped, two-story brick struc- 
ture with a row of buses lined up on one side and 
several acres of well-equipped playgrounds almost 
filled with happy children at the recess hour, without 
mentally contrasting this picture with that of the little 
dreary-looking, one-room schoolhouses of a generation 
ago? Many of these consolidated schools, with teach- 
ers and equipment for modern high-school training, 
are giving the boys and girls better educational advan- 
tages than did many of the so-called “colleges” of 1890 
and 1900. Certainly, the vocational courses in agri- 
culture and home economics now give the average boy 
or girl better training in these subjects than were 
given in the so-called agricultural colleges, etc., of the 
earlier period. The agricultural teachers, too, are be- 
coming leaders of community progress, and in most 
cases these teachers and their county agents work to- 
gether effectively and happily. At Goldsboro, for ex- 
ample, County Agent A. K. Robertson, speaking about 
an important farm business matter to a farmers’ meet- 
ing we attended, announced: “There are three agricul- 
tural teachers in the county (naming them) and you 
can get the needed information from any one of them 
or from me.” 


7. It seems to us that these consolidated high schools 
are not only wisely training the young people in their 
studies, but helping both young and old to enjoy life 
more. In the consolidated schools, it is easier to pro- 
vide the equipment and find enough capable boys and 
girls to develop not only boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, de- 
bating teams, scout organizations, etc., but also first 
class baseball teams, basketball teams, etc., etc. We 
wondered for example, if it was not the influence of 
the consolidated schools that caused us to see yesterday 
afternoon farm children playing baseball about the 
home when the day’s work was done—a pretty young 
girl at one place playing with her brothers—while at 
the playgrounds of one consolidated school that we 
passed about sunset, quite a group of people were 
playing or looking on—reminding us of the long 
twilight of an English summer evening when on such 
a community playground we have seen a survival of 
the practice which obtained in Goldsmith’s “sweet smil- 
ing village” of another era :— 

“And all the village train, from labor free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree . 
The young contending as the old surveyed.” 

8. Last, but not least, let us mention a meeting of 
farmers and farm folks we attended—farm folks, we 
say, for besides farmers there were farm lads there and 
farmers’ wives. All of them were interested in devel- 
oping and perfecting better ways of marketing their 
crops. They realize that farmers must work out their 
own salvation. “We have got to do it ourselves” was 
the slogan of the bearded, grizzled, hard-working, 
horse-sense farmer who presided. They are not satis- 
fied with the work of cadperative marketing asso- 
ciations so far, but they know that what is needed is 
to improve methods and not give up the organization. 
When one has stomach ache, he should get rid of the 
ache, and not the stomach; so when codperative mar- 
keting makes mistakes, the thing to do is to get rid of 
the mistakes and not the association. These folks— 
intelligent, determined, God-fearing, principle-loving 
are determined to see the cause through. They do 
not hesitate to criticise policies or officials that they 
think are wrong; and this is a hopeful sign. There is 
nothing codperative marketing needs more than sup- 
porters who are (1) determined to stand by the cause 
but (2) equally determined to see to it that only policies 
of frankness, efficiency, economy, and democracy are 
permitted in its management. That is what The Pro- 
yressive Farmer has advocated from the beginning. 





Such are some casual glimpses of everyday life as it 
ts actually being lived among the good folks of The 
Progressive Farmer’s territory. These people are mak- 
ing progress. They are working hard, studying their 
business, taking care of their land and their homes, 
educating their children and supporting their churches. 
Just now they may be going through a rather dark 
period, but we have faith that they and their children 
will work out here in North Carolina a finer rural 
civilization than has yet been visioned for our Com- 


‘A Land of Painted Farm Homes.’ ” 





ORGANIZING “VO-AG” BOYS IN VIRGINIA 


HAT was a remarkably interesting and signifi- 

cant meeting at V. P. I. a few days ago when 

about 500 wide-awake boys from all over Vir- 
ginia attended the first annual meeting of the new 
“FE, F. V.’s”—“‘Future Farmers of Virginia.” 

There are now eighty-two chapters of F. F. V.’s in 
the agricultural departments of the various Virginia 
high schools and their chief accomplishments were re- 
cently reviewed on this page. So great has been their 
success that it is now proposed to organize the boys 
studying vocational agriculture all over the South in 
similar state organizations. For this reason there 
should be great interest in Virginia’s unique plan of 
progressive or graded membership as follows :— 

Green Hands.—Must be (1) 14 years old. (2) Enrolled in 
vocational agriculture. (3) Have a definite agreement with 
teacher and parents for home project work, as to scope, 


labor, and profits. (4) Must be approved for membership 
by the club. 


Virginia Farmers.—Must have had one year’s vocational 
instruction and satisfactory home project work. (2) Must 
have deposited or invested at least $25 from his own earn- 
ings. (3) Must lead the class in a discussion for ten minutes 
whenever asked to do so. (4) Must be approved for mem- 
bership by the club. 


Virginia Planters.—(1) Must have had two years success- 
ful work in vocational agriculture. (2) Must have out- 
standing qualities of leadership as shown by ability in class, 
school organizations, public speaking, etc. (3) Must have 
saved and invested at least $200. (4) Must be familiar with 
Parliamentary procedure by having held office in a local 
society. (5) Must be able to lead a group successfully for 
40 minutes. (6) Must make the high school judging team, 
debating team, or some athletic team representing the high 
school. (7) Must have an average grade of 85 or more on 
all studies. 

Great credit is due to State Supervisor Walter S. 
Newman and his associates for working out this pro- 
gram, to the agricultural teachers of Virginia who 
have promoted the plan with such success, and to the 
Virginia “Vo-Ag” boys who have shown themselves so 
quick to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
them. 

At the recent San Antonio Conference of Smith- 
Hughes leaders from all over Dixie, the Virginia plan 
was adopted as a model for all other states. Some 
modifications will be advisable to meet each state’s 
conditions, but we look soon to see the “Vo-Ag” boys 
in every Southern State definitely organized and regu- 
larly trained for the duties of community leadership— 
and community leadership is about the greatest need 
of the rural South today. 





| TALKING WITH FOLKS 


ie OING over to Chapel Hill the other day and 
(5 seeing the stone fences and stone houses—this 
made me realize what a mistake our hill- 
country farmers make by not utilizing stone more.” 


So said County Agent John C. Anderson in our office 
a few days ago. 





“In New England, when farmers hauled stone off 
they used it to build the beautiful stone fences that 
have made New England famous. But our farmers, 
when they move rocks at all, usually pile them in a 
heap where they are in the way of cultivation or else 
strew them along in the edge of the woods where they 
do no good. Where the stones are not used to build 
fences, they might at least be used to make a dam and 
stop a gully—and there is usually some gully near 
enough to justify using them in this way.” 

We commend Anderson’s ideas to all our readers. 

* * * 


A few days ago down in South Georgia we spent 
a day with a business man who takes a keen interest 
(as all business men should) in agricultural develop- 
ment. “A few years ago we had nothing but cotton 
in this section,” he said, “but now everybody sees that 
real diversification is necessary, year in and year out. 
Our tobacco acreage will probably be 50 per cent bigger 
than last year, and farmers are learning to grow a 
better quality of leaf. They are finding out how to 
handle it. There is great interest in poultry, too; and 
folks are just beginning to see what there is in dairy- 
ing. Good roads are bringing the country up, trucks 
are making it easy to transport stuff long distances, and 
business men and farmers realize as never before how 
completely they are tied up together. 

ee @ 


“But do you know what is one of the biggest of all 
changes?” he went on. “It’s in the improvement of 
the farm homes. A few years ago you saw hardly any 
farm houses painted. Now it is interesting to see how 
fast we are moving toward really making the South 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Terraces,Taxation, the Torrens System, and Family Reunions 


notes regarding work and plans on my own farm 
under the heading “Hilltop Farm Notes.” Here- 
after, however, I shall use the name “Longview Farm” 
instead of Hilltop. This does not mean that” we have 
changed the farm, but we have, 
added considerably to it, including 
a lot of less hilly land; and since 
the family moved there two years 
ago, the name “Longview Farm” 
has been recognized and accepted 
as being much more distinctive and 
appropriate than the original name 
of “Hilltop” rather casually given 
the ninety acres originally pur- 
chased. Consequently, from now 
on it will be “Longview Farm.” 
I 
Trying to build up an old hill-country farm which 
has been owned by absentee landlords for years and 
left to the tender mercies of unsupervised share-crop- 
pers—this is a difficult job and one which requires time 
and patience. At the same time, it is one of the most 
interesting jobs a man can undertake. We have some- 
thing to say on this page each week about “The 
Ministry of Beauty,” but I don’t know anything which 
appeals more strongly to a true lover of beauty than 
the change of a galled, gullied, scarred, impoverished, 
half-famished field into one of smoothness, richness, 
comeliness and fertility. To go over some fields where 
there were gullies “big enough to bury a horse in” when 
I bought the farm and see our men plowing across 
them now—that is a sort of achievement in which a 
man can take genuine and justifiable pride. 


And it is such a permanent work, too—at least 
when well done; and unless one is going to do terrac- 
ing right, he had certainly better not do it at all. On 
one of my fields are terraces laid off for me by a fine 
young fellow now dead nearly ten years, but the ter- 
races are still there adding to the comeliness and fruit- 
fulness of that field, and quite possibly will be there 
as long as that field is cultivated—a fine monument to 
his memory. And this reminds me that monuments of 
earth when well made and covered with grass are said 
to be the most durable of all monuments—more endur- 
ing than stone—and in China some years ago I found 
that the Chinese had built enormous earth mounds as 
monuments to their ancient emperors. 


II 

Our system of taxation ought to encourage the wise 
care of the soil, but in many cases they do just the re- 
verse. Consider the case of the most recent tract we 
have purchased, for example. It lies right alongside a 
part of Longview Farm I bought ten years ago, and at 
that time it was probably no worse gullied than this 
tract I then bought. But since then the other area has 
been getting worse and worse, while my part I have 
been trying all the time to improve and redeem. Yet 
the tendency of tax assessors is to levy a higher rate 
on my land just because it has been taken care of and 
made a more permanently valuable asset to the state, 
and to reduce the rate on the other land just because it 
has been neglected and its future usefulness to the 
state and humanity largely destroyed. 


All of which is enough to incline one momentarily to 
agree with the ancient worthy who said, “The law is 
an ass.”” And yet there is no reason why any state 
legislature should not change the ancient custom in this 
particular. Why do not some of our farmer-legislators 
vigorously advocate a reform in this respect? 


There is one more thing that farmer-legislators ought 
to demand (where there are any; there wasn’t a single 
farmer elected from our county last time; only lawyers 
and merchants) and that is the “Torrens System” of 
Tegistering land titles. In building my home on Long- 
view (like most other home builders, I presume) I had 
to borrow about all the money I could get. The result 
was that twice in six months I had to have the title to 
the original farm fully investigated, and the total legal 
costs amounted to probably a fifth as much as that 
part of the farm would have brought thirty years ago. 
It didn’t matter at all that I had had one of the best law- 
yers in the state examine the title to his-perfect satis- 
faction in the first instance. When I wished to get 
another loan from another source, another lawyer had 
tc do all the work all over again and I had to pay him 
all over again—and furthermore since he could figure out 
a bigger fee by charging 1 per cent than by charging 
a flat fee, he demanded 1 per cent of a loan because that 
procedure gave him $250 for about $50 worth of work. 


Under our present antiquated system every time a 


Fs several years I have been writing occasional 
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CLARENCE POE 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


piece of real estate changes hands, or a loan is wanted 
with real estate as security, some lawyer must thus 
examine into the legality of the title. Old records, run- 
ning back sometimes for many years, must be searched 
cften at great labor and expense; and the next time 
the property is sold, and the next, and the next, the 
same identical work must be done over again, and an- 
other big lawyer’s fee paid—a system as foolish and 
uneconomical as paying a man to carry a brick from 
one side of the street to another and back again, and 
again interminably. 


IV 


Now the “Torrens System” provides that instead of 
this perennial investigation of the same thing, this un- 
ending Sisyphus-like job of rolling a stone uphill and 
then letting it roll down again, and all to no purpose 
save paying unnecessary fees to lawyers who might 
better serve their fellows in some other way—instead 
of all this, we say, the “Torrens System” proposes that 
the state shall examine the title once for all, guarantee 
it, and register it, so that forever afterward it may be 
transferred almost as easily, quickly, and cheaply as a 
government bond or a share of stock in an incorporated 
company. The original cost of a Torrens deed, even 
including the little tax for the guarantee fund, would 
be little more than the present cost of one or two title 
investigations, and ever after the farmer would be able 
to transfer his property or secure loans upon it at from 
one-fourth to one-twentieth the present cost. 


Vv 


One of the pleasures we have had in connection with 
the new home has been the finding and purchase of a 
number of pieces of lost or strayed old family furni- 
ture, the latest being an old chair belonging to my 
great-grandfather who was born in 1768. For all of 
this we have tried to pay its real worth, but our readers 
ought to be strictly on guard against unscrupulous 
agents who come along and often buy very valuable 
antiques for a song—a mere fraction of their true 
value. The latest illustration I have had of this was 
told me today: a farm woman not many miles away 
sold for $20 an old spinet which the purchaser resold 
for $400! 

Nobody ought to sell old furniture, relics, etc., to 
strangers without getting the judgment of somebody 
who knows values. Or if that is impossible, do not 
sell until you can get two rivals bidding against each 
other. Well-made old furniture will increase rather 
than decrease in value, and no one should be in a hurry 
to part with it. 

VI 


Speaking of old things reminds me that the season 
for family reunions is at hand and ours is scheduled 
for Saturday before the fifth Sunday in May—a little 
earlier than had been planned, but we are having it then 
in order to insure the presence of one of the oldest 
descendants who is now visiting this section after a 
long absence—an aunt of mine seventy-seven years old 
who remembers seeing my great-grandfather sit in the 
old chair just mentioned! He died in his ninetieth year 
in 1858. So she remembers seeing and talking with a 
man who was born in 1768, these two lives thus reach- 
ing back 159 years. Another equal jump of 159 years 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 


LIFE: “FISHIN’ ” | 


} 2 peadih of our readers are no doubt fully 





prepared to endorse the sentiment expressed 
in the following seasonable verses by a 
townsman:— 


I jes’ set here a-dreamin’, 
A-dreamin’ every day, 
Of the sunshine that’s a-gleamin’ 
On the rivers—far away! 


And I kinder fall to wishin’ 
} I was where the waters swish, 


For if the Lord made fishin’, 
} Why—a feller orter fish! 


While I’m studyin’ or a-writin’, ; 
In the dusty, rusty town, 

I kin feel the fish a-bitin’— 
See the cork a-goin’ down. 


So I nod and fall to wishin’ 
{ I was where the waters swish; 
For if the Lord made fishin’ 
Why-—a feller orter fish! 


| —E. A. Stranahan. } 














would carry one back into the lifetime of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and of William Shakespeare—so young is our 
country and so near “the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth” ! 

Vil 


But I set out to say a word about family reunions, 
just in order to encourage others to do what we are 
doing—arrange for a real reunion sometime this sum- 
mer or fall. Furthermore, some features of our pro- 
gram as decided on at our informal reunion last Sep- 
tember may interest others. A history of the family 
dealing especially with pioneer, ante-bellum, and Civil 
War times will be given. Three of the younger gen- 
eration more gifted in music than the rest of us will 
have charge of the musical features. One of the cham- 
pion checker-players has challenged all comers to a 
life-and-death contest. A baseball game, I believe, is 
on the program. Another proposal under consideration 
would award small prizes for the oldest member of the 
clan on hand; for the largest family present; for the 
most interesting reminiscence of old times reported; 
for the most interesting collection of old relics, docu- 
ments, papers, etc., and for the best suggestion regard- 
ing a 1928 reunion. 


Let’s see if we can’t have more family reunions in 
Dixie this year than ever before. There yet persist among 
our old kinsmen and kinswomen reminiscences and 
traditions of emigrant days, Revolutionary days, pioneer 
days, slavery days, Civil War days, and Reconstruction 
days that are in danger of being forever lost if not 
quickly gathered up. Furthermore our own lives will 
be enriched and made happier if we make haste both 
to honor the older folk of our kin and to get acquainted 
with the younger ones. 


Do not allow the fall and summer of 1927 to pass 
without a family reunion. . 





SOMETHING TO READ 


Learning About Butterflies 


HEN I was about twelve years of age a friend 

sent me a copy of Mary C. Dickerson’s Moths 

and Butterflies. All my life I had admired the 
airy butterflies flitting hither and thither over the flow- 
ers in mother’s garden. But I had never given them 
any serious thought. Now, through the medium of 
this book I learned the stages that marked their devel- 
opment from the tiny eggs to the ugly larvae, from 
ugly larvae into repulsive caterpillars, and from cater- 
pillars (by some miracle of transformation) into jewel- 
winged creatures of sunshine and flowers. Although it 
has been years since I read that book or studied any 
other on the subject, I am grateful to it for awakening 
me to a greater realization of the wonders of Nature 
and thus giving me new fields of thought and imagi- 
nation.—A Subscriber. 











THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Red Clover 


FIELD of red clover, more cheerily and more 

elementally than any other, serves as the one per- 

fect representation of the process whereby the 
soil is renewed, and the streams of life that flow from 
it are fed and fructified. Nothing in the wondrous 
kingdoms of the earth is so good to see, smell and feel 
and imaginatively to taste as a forty-acre sea of clover 
in the full pink of its May-time glory. A field like 
that, once seen and played in by a barefoot boy with 
acute senses, is his personal, private joy all the days of 
his life. He remembers, with equal vividness, the 
great yields of corn and wheat that sprang from the 
fecund loins of that clover-field; and he still sees in 
memory the pork, mutton, wool, beef, and butter that 











traced back to the pink and emerald forty. ... Are 
the days of rank, riotous red clover gone, never to 
return? If so, one man has seen his best days....A 


fairyland without red clover is unimaginable. If there 
is a fountain of youth, it is surrounded by clover.— 
D. C. Wing, in The Breeder's Gazette. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


BELIEVE myself the very soul of life is respon- 

sibility. If I were asked in all honesty what are 

the two things most necessary for a man’s enjoy- 
ment of his life (leaving out questions of domestic 
happiness, religion, and the like), I would honestly and 
without hesitation answer responsibility and hard work. 
It has been my good fortune in life to have been a 
hard worker almost from the time I was a boy. I 
rejoice in it, and I shall be proud to be able to continue 
to the jast hour of my life-—Lord Reading. j 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Pig Producer's Problems Solved 


Feeding Garbage to Pigs 


READER wants to know what should be added 
A to restaurant and hotel garbage to make grow- 

ing pigs grow off faster. It takes about 10 months 
for him to make a 200-pound hog on garbage alone. 

Garbage varies greatly in quality and composition. It 
also varies in composition with the 
seasons. Hotel and_ restaurant 
garbage is usually of better qual- 
ity than the general city garbage 
that is usually collected. 

There is also more or less dan- 
ger of garbage containing harm- 
ful substances, like broken glass, 
lye, soaps, etc., and there are usu- 
ally heavier losses than when feed- 

TAIT BUTLEB ing the usual grain feeds, which 
lessens the value of garbage as a hog feed. In un- 
cooked garbage there is also likely to be scraps of raw 
meat and consequently cholera, tuberculosis, etc., may 
be spread in that way; but the results of a number of 
trials and the experience of garbage feeders seem to 
show that raw garbage produces faster and cheaper 
gains than cooked garbage. Experiments or tests also 
show that garbage of good fair quality from restau- 
rants and hotels when fed alone makes cheaper gains 
than when corn and other grains are added. The addi- 
tion of corn or other grains results in faster gains, but 
the cost per pound of gain is greater. Analyses of 
air-dry garbage available show that it is high in pro- 
tein and fat, and from these analyses it would appear 
that corn or other feed rich in carbohydrates might be 
economically added, but against this stand the tests 
which show that when corn is added the gains are 
secured at a higher cost. 





Our reader, however, can get faster gains by adding 
other feeds. We suggest a mixture of 700 pounds corn, 
100 pounds wheat shorts and 50 pounds of tankage, 
and of this mixture that about a one-quarter or one- 
third ration be fed to pigs under 100 or 125 pounds in 
weight. That is, we suggest giving such pigs about 
one-quarter or one-third as much of this mixture as 
they would eat and then give them in addition what 
garbage they will eat. 


Green Rye Not Injurious to Pigs 


READER has a field of rye, just “jointing,” on 
A which he wishes to graze his hogs, but is told 

by a neighbor that he “lost some hogs the day 
after turning them on rye and he thinks the rye caused 
the deaths.” 


This is not a new story. The writer has heard the 
same charge made against green rye before. In fact, 
the same charge has often been made against green 
wheat, oats, and practically every other grazing crop 
used. 

Turning pigs on green feed when they are used to 
dry feed only might in some cases disturb the diges- 
tion, but we doubt if it would ever kill them. We 
advise our reader to feed the hogs before turning them 
on the green rye or turn them on for only a short 
time for two or three days. 

More hogs are injured because they get no green 
feed than are injured by turning on green rye or other 
green grazing crops. There may be better graz- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Sows that receive no green feed during the winter or 
other feeds like legume hay, tankage, milk, etc., and get 
little exercise are more likely to produce hairless pigs. 
Iodine is usually given for the prevention of this trou- 
ble in the form of potassium iodide, but it is said that 
iodine in any other form is equally effective. One 
ounce of potassium iodide dissolved in a gallon of 
water will contain approximately two grains in each 
tablespoonful or half ounce of the solution. It is 
recommended that a tablespoonful of such a solution 
be given once a day to a sow while she is carrying her 
pigs to prevent this condition. Only when a sow has 
once produced hairless pigs would we recommend the 
expense and trouble of giving her potassium iodide, for 
the trouble is very rare in the South. 


It Pays to Feed Tankage 


READER asks if it “will pay to feed tankage at 

$4.50 per hundred, to 50-pound pigs on a grass 

pasture, with corn at $1 per bushel, and if not, 
what would be best to supplement the corn?” 


The price for tankage which our correspondent 
quotes is high and we think higher than it should be, 
but prices are always higher when the buying is in 
small quantities. But even with tankage at $4.50 per 
100 pounds, we think it will certainly pay to feed some 
tankage, and it will probably pay better to feed tankage, 
even at $4.50 per 100, than any other supplement at the 
price at which our reader will probably have to pay. 
Of course, if fish meal can be bought cheaper than 
tankage, it should be used, but fish meal and milk are 
the only other supplements we advise feeding in the 
place of tankage. 

For pigs weighing 50 to 75 pounds, we suggest one 
part of tankage or fish meal to six parts of corn, by 
weight; for pigs from 75 to 100 pounds weight, one of 
tankage to seven of corn; and for pigs weighing 100 
to 150 pounds, one of tankage to eight or nine of corn. 

For pig: weighing 50 to 100 pounds, it may pay to 
feed some wheat shorts, but it will not pay to feed 
much of this expensive feed and it is somewhat doubt- 
ful if it will pay to feed any. 

The September market is usually a desirable one, but 
these pigs ought to reach a desirable market weight by 
September, on good pasture and a full feed of corn and 
tankage. The pigs will make faster gains, however, if 
shorts are added, but probably at a slightly higher cost. 
If wheat shorts are used, we suggest one part of tank- 
age, two parts of shorts and 10 parts of corn. If shorts 
are used, they should not cost over $2 per 100 pounds, 
with corn $1 per bushel. 


Sweet Milk Will Not Kill Pigs 


HE editor has often stated that there is not a crop 
. and used for feeding livestock in the South 

that he has not received “reports” of its injuring or 
killing livestock. Some of these are corn, oats, cotton- 
seed meal, green wheat, rye and oats, white clover, 
cowpeas, Sudan grass, and all the others clear down 
through the entire list. But the following is the first 
accusation we have had against milk. A reader writes 


as follows: “In March 12 issue of your paper you have 
an article on feeding milk to pigs. My neighbor tells 
me that sweet milk will kill pigs; that they will get 
down in their backs and die.” 

It is barely possible that pigs unaccustomed to sweet 
milk and very hungry might drink enough sweet milk 
to injure them or even kill them, but many less pigs 
would die, if they all got a liberal supply of sweet 
milk. Next to their mother’s milk, sweet milk from a 
cow is the best feed there is for pigs. There is posi- 
tively nothing equal to it and no substitute for it in 
making pigs grow and keeping them healthy. 

Sweet milk will not cause pigs to “get down in their 
backs,” although the absence of it may and often does 
cause them to do so. 

This is the limit—that the one and only perfect nat- 
ural feed should be accused of killing pigs. 
dict of the jury is, “positively not guilty.” 


The ver- 


Prevent Infestation to Control Skipper 
"we chief insect pest in smoked meats and cheese, 


commonly known in its larval stage as the cheese 

skipper, is widely distributed in the United States 
and is most certain to infest these products if they are 
exposed, says the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In Department Bulletin 1453-D, The Cheese 
Skipper as a Pest in Cured Meats, control methods are 
outlined. They consist mostly in the prevention of 
infestation. 


There is no excuse, says the department, for neglect 
during the skipper-fly season, to protect cured meats 
with fine screens, glass cases, or low temperatures from 
the time they leave the curing vats until they are either 
wrapped or rapidly carried through trade channels to 
the consumer. 

The adult fly is very small, tame, shining black, and 
somewhat resembles a winged ant. Wherever meats 
are being handled or cured, as in farm smokehouses, 
the flies are attracted and egg-laying takes place on 
unprotected meats. Storage rooms should be screened 
with 30-mesh wire cloth and care taken that flies do not 
enter when doors are opened. When flies cannot be 
kept out of rooms where meat is being handled the 
usual method is to wrap each piece of meat in paper 
and inclose the whole in a tight cloth sack. The sack 
is often treated with a coating of yellow wash which 
makes it more impervious. On farms and in retail stores, 
a closet or cage with sides of 30-mesh wire cloth should 
be provided for the storage of cured meat. On farms, 
such a cage would render wrappings, sacks, and washes 
unnecessary. The prevention of infestation is the es- 
sence of skipper control. It is advisable to destroy 
promptly all infested meat which cannot be recondi- 
tioned by trimming. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained as long as the 


supply lasts by addressing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


What Is a Pig Worth? 

T WEANING time a pig is worth a little less than 
DA ccw-thivd of the price of a 200-pound hog. If 
hogs are $12 a hundred, a good pig should be 
valued at from $7 to $8. These figures are from the 
O. I. C., and while some things, such as the thriftiness 
and size of the pigs and the probable future price 
of feeds and hogs, enter into the calculations, yet 





ing for hogs than green rye, but rye is much 
better than no green stuff at all. 


Hairless Pigs 


READER writes: “Not long ago one of 

my brood sows brought a nice bunch of 

pigs that didn’t have a hair on them. They 
tooked like they had been scalded and scraped 
but seemed to be fully developed in every other 
way.” 

In some sections, particularly in the North and 
West, pigs, lambs, calves, and foals are some- 
times born without the usual coat. In many 
cases, in fact generally, hairless pigs also have 
“thick neck” or goitre, which is an enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, in the front or lower part 
of the neck. This condition of the newborn is 
rare in the South, but occasionally occurs, as 
shown by reports like this one, which is from 
Waynesboro, Miss. 

This trouble is probably due to a lack of iodine 
in the feed or to such other conditions that the 
slight amount of iodine in the feeds is not taken 
up and used by the mother’s body. At least, it 
has been pretty well demonstrated that giving 
the mother iodine while she is carrying her 
young will prevent this hairless condition and 
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it gives a sort of basis to figure on. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS 


Common Sense 
A FARMER boy gets up early in the morn- 








ing, works all day, has no partnership with 

father, no chance of recreation, is denied 
club fellowship, has no ownership of crops or 
livestock—that’s tough. 

A club member takes a few grains 
of seed, manages them through diffi- 
culties of soil, environment, insects 
and plant diseases, and produces 
vegetables that win the prize at the 
club fair—that’s skill. 


A club member takes an idle piece of soil, in- 
vests it with 30 cents worth of seed, a dollar’s 
worth of fertilizer, anda few hours of brain and 
brawn, and makes a profit of $150—that’s capital. 

To give boys and. girls manly and womanly 
jobs, membership in a club of their own, a feel- 
ing of ownership, an opportunity to do things, 4 
real motive for study and achievement, a feeling 
of partnership, in short, a codperative interest 1n 
the whole business of home-making and farming 
—that’s common sense. 

Give your support to the formation of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. It’s good business, — Pacific 











the thick neck which generally accompanies it. 


~—Courtesy National Lime Association. 


Rural Progress, San Francisco, Cal, 
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May 14, 1927 


“Forthe NINE 
first aid 
emergencies 
we mothers 
face most often 








Handtest thing 
in the house”’ 


Said 2000 women 


“VasetINe’’ Petroleum Jelly is the 
favorite quick home treatment of 
thousands of women for: 


Minor cuts—wash under running water and 
apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 
More serious wounds—sterilize with an ape 
roved antiseptic, dress with ‘‘Vaseline” 
ally and headaae lightly. 


Burns—Cover the burned area with ‘‘Vase- 
line’’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 


Scalds—Cover the scalded area with ‘‘Vase- 
line”’ Jelly, spread on clean linen or gauze. 
Change dressing daily. 


Blisters—Prick the edge of the blister with a 
sterilized needle, press out the water, and 
dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Sores—Apply ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly at frequent in- 
tervals, 

Bumps and bruises—Apply cold compresses, 
immediately, then dress with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly. 

Colds—Squeeze a little ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in 
each nostril when retiring and massage the 
chest thoroughly with it. For tickling 
coughs take a teaspoonful internally as 
required. 

Chapped skin and lips—Cover lightly with 


“‘Vaseline’’ Jelly and leave on over night. 


“Vaseline’’ Jelly is absolutely pure and safe. 
It protects the wounds, hastens healing, helps 
prevent scars. 


Don’t ever be without it. Get it from your 
druggist and remember when you buy, that 
the trademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cons’d. 


Send for booklet containing all these uses 
and dozens besides. Keep it for reference. 
Address Dept. P. R. 5-27, Chesebrough Man- 
facturing :. 17 State St., New York, N. Y. 





Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 














Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











A Name or a Number 


O* A shopping expedition I looked at 
an article in which I was interested, 
but did not buy. The sales-lady handed 
me a card, saying, “If you come in again, 
call for me.” On 
the card was the 
number 102. 


I went to see a 
young man in a fac- 
tory, and the infor- 
mation secretary 
asked me if I “knew 
his number.” 

Efficiency experts 

ae. asec 4c owe thet ft ts 
necessary to number 
their employees, but there is something 
too impersonal about it all. We have 
nameless neighbors, and neighborless fun- 
erals, but it seems cold and inhuman to 
think of John Jones as Number 77. Peo- 
ple are persons, not numbers; heads, 
not figure-heads. 





The people who come to cities to find 
neighbors had better stay in the country 
where folks are “John” and “Mary” in- 
stead of “the family in No. 11.” We are 
entitled to our names. Ancient Rome 
grew into a fighting machine whose slave 
soldiers were known by number. America 
is becoming an industrial machine where 
men are but figures on a dial. We are 
making money by unmaking men. Our 
peril is heart bankruptcy. 


On a recent journey to my boyhood 
home in southern Iowa, to help dedicate 
a new church, I saw scores of my old 
friends. They greeted me by my first 
name, some even using an old nick-name. 
It was heartening. The world seemed 
different. It was merely lovingly human, 
that is all. 


There is something compelling in the 
thought of our own names. Someone else 
might take our numbers, but our names 
are our very own. We are born into the 
world nameless, and go out into life to 
make a name for ourselves. It is a piti- 
able thing that some make such a mess of 
living that their names are a burden to 
them. It is possible for one so to live 
that his name is a synonym for honor, 
honesty, and goodness. Such people are 
like sunshine. 


“A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,” is as wise a truth as 
can be written upon the minds of the 
young. If our parental family name is a 
name borne by good people, it is a price- 
less treasure. If the name we bear is 
smirched and soiled we need only the 
greater will and grace to redeem it by 
high living. 


Perhaps it is a mystical fancy,. but it 
makes the thought of our relationship to 
God more tender to feel that “He calleth 
his own sheep by name”; and the hope of 
heaven a bit more human to believe the 
Word, “I will write on him my new 
name.” 





| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 





ND whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased; and he that shall 
humble himself shall be exalted.—Matt. 
23 :12. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O 


God, thou wilt not despise—Psalms 
51 317. 


C5) 


HEEP are first class weed killers. 
They eat over 80 known species of 


eaters as goats, can clean up light brush 
land in a-very few years. 
profitably a lot of waste feed around the 





farm. 








weeds, and although not as good brush | 


Sheep can use | 
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‘Have placed order for Nitrate of 
Soda for all cotton in 1927. I con- 
sider money spent for Nitrate of 
Soda the best investment which I 
or any other cotton grower can 
make. Absolutely sure that Nitrate 
decreases cost of production and 


Farmers who fail to use 


it this 


year will make a great mistake.”’ 


April 4, 1927 


HIS is not a year to take chances. 


T. B. KELTNER, 
Ripley, Tenn. 


Hundreds of 


thousands of successful cotton growers have made 
preparations for side-dressing this year’s cotton with 


Nitrate of Soda. 


They know from personal experience 


that it means the difference between a profit and a loss 


on their cotton crops. 


Side-dressing with Nitrate of Soda hastens the growth 
of sturdy cotton plants and brings them to an early 
maturity. _Read what some of the leading growers say. 


“Have used NITRATE OF SODA 
twelve consecutive years and found it uni- 
formly profitable. Attribute my making 
record of 53 baleson fiveacres in ten years 
to use of NITRATE OF SODA. Have 
my supply for 1927 crop in the barn.” 

W. T. Locearns, 
Summerville, Tenn. 


WY 


“For 23 years I have lived on my present 
farm and have grown cotton each year, 
but not until 1926 did I find the secret to 
profitable cotton production. I entered 
the 5-acre cotton contest for Tallapoosa 
County and on the 10 acres I had in 
cotton I produced 11 bales. The most 
I ever made on this 10 acres during the 
last 23 years was 6 bales and that was 
before the boll weevil appeared in this 
section. Since the appearance of the boll 
weevil I have never made over 4 bales on 
this area. I attribute my recent success 
to the fact that I used the home-mixture 
recommended by my County Agent; 
namely, 400 pounds acid phosphate, 200 
pounds NITRATE OF SODA and 50 
pounds muriate of potash per acre. I 
believe a large part of my increased yield 
was due to the 150 pounds of NITRATE 
applied as a side-dressing. I was the 
only farmer in my community using this 
mixture in 1926, but to date this year a 
large number of my neighbors have 
bought the materials to make a similar 
mixture for the 1927 crop. It took mea 
long time to learn this lesson but I have 
learned it thoroughly and had rather 
farm now with the above method of 
fertilization than at any time in my ex- 
perience.” 

C. O. STEPHENS, 
Daviston, Ala. 
NG) 


“T would not think of starting a crop 


' unless I had a reasonable assurance that 


I could get NITRATE OF SODA with 
which to top-dress.” 
J. F. EVERETTE, JR., 
Bennettsville, S. C. 
Winner 3rd Prize State Cotton Contest 


Orlando, Fla. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jackson, Mise 


Raleigh, N.C. 
|. - Columbia, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





_.. ‘‘Side-Dressing Cotton and Corn,” ‘“‘How to Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” —_ 
“Low Cost Cotton,” and “Corn the Neglected Crop,” four of our new 
pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the bracketed coupon, write your name and address in the 
margin and mail to our nearest office. 38114 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 





“T am using more than twice as much 
NITRATE OF SODA per acre this year 
as I did in my contest acres last year, 
which gave me a yield of 3,425 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. NITRATE OF 
SODA is my sole source of commercial 
nitrogen.” 

W. V. CoTTEN, 
Gunnison, Miss. 
Winner 3rd Prize State Cotton Contest 


WY 


“After fifteen years of general farming, 
I find that NITRATE OF SODA is the 
best source of ammonia for the produc- 
tion of high acre yields on such crops as 
cotton, corn and small grains. 

“T will use about fifty tons of NITRATE 
OF SODA this year on the above crops." 
April, 1927 A. McEACHERN, 

Hoke County, N. C. 


LY 


“*Playing Safe’ in cotton production 
for 1927 was the actuating motive in my 
purchase of 50 tons of NITRATE OF 
SODA for this year. Has proved profit- 
able in cotton growing for eight years 
and I could not afford taking chances on 
this crop.” 

F. W. Gwin, 
Indianola, Miss. 
LY 


“T feel sure I would be losing money, if 

I did not use NITRATE OF SODA this 

year, even if there is a chance of cotton 

bringing a low price. I will use NITRATE 
just as I have always used it.” 

W. H. Porter, 

Mansfield, La. 

President of Parish Farm Bureau, 

Winner 5 Acre Parish Cotton Contest 


QV 


“Flave ordered NITRATE OF SODA 
for 1927 Corn Crop. Would not think of 
growing corn without it. Have found it 
superior to anything else used.” 

W. S. Hunt, Moultrie, Ga. 

Winner in Georgia State Corn Contest 


Nashville, Tenn, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


New Orleans, La, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


More and Better Farm Business in May 


How Wiser Buying, Selling, Financing, etc., Help Toward $500 More 


I. A Dozen Farm Business Matters 
Awaiting Attention 
“IT IS not much trouble to divide 
our farm into fields and keep a record 
of the hours of man labor and hours of 
horse labor spent on each field in making 
this year’s crops. 
Let’s try it and 
find out which 
fields and which 
crops really pay 
ts.” So said a 
farmer in our 
hearing last week. 
Why not follow his 
example ? 





farms two near 
neighbors may join in buying a riding 
cultivator. Especially will brothers or 
fathers and sons find it advantageous to 
codperate in this way. A hay baler is 
something else farmers may well consider 
buying and using coOperatively—and the 
quicker we get one the better. 


3. “I am lending money to a lot of 
farmers so they can pay cash for fertili- 
zer and other supplies,” an Eastern North 
Carolina banker told us a few days ago. 
“And it certainly does my heart good to 
see how it is helping many ambitious 
economical tenants get ahead. I have 
quite a number of patrons who have 
bought homes and paid for them largely 
as a result of the help our bank has 
given them in getting on a cash basis and 
getting away from the slavery of ‘time 
prices’.” If any reader does pay “time 
prices” this year he should keep a record 
with cash prices and time prices listed 
side by side and see what interest rate 
per annum he is paying for store credit. 
The freedom to buy where we please 
when we have cash is something else any 
freeman of spirit values tremendously. 

4. Most of us can borrow at 6 to 8 per 
cent interest per year from standard fi- 
nancial organizations, our banks, and get 
cash terms while the “time prices” will 
exact 30 to 60 per cent per year. We can 
pay out of debt and have something left 
when we borrow for productive purposes 
and at reasonable interest charges. When 
we borrow otherwise, we may have noth- 
ing left but a mortgage. 

5. The automobile expense item is one 
of the big features of present-day farm 
expense. The average car is so poorly 
cared for and housed that it lives out 
only half its days. The habit of pre- 
venting car troubles rather than curing 
car troubles will save many a dollar. 

6. Let’s plan now to buy some lime for 
use with clover and vetch this summer 
and fall. We can grow homemade fer- 
tility cheaper than we can buy it in fer- 
tilizer sacks and have the joy of a richer 
and more progressive-looking farm as a 
free by-product of our effort. 

7. Do you recall that item we reprinted 
from the Chatham Record April 23:— 

“Mr. R. M. Connell says that he has 
bought many a carload of hay for sale to 
Chatham County folks for which he paid 
more freight than for the hay itself.” 

In other words, when we buy Western 
hay we buy more freight than we buy 
hay—and freight doesn’t fill a mule’s 
stomach nor a cow’s. There is still plenty 
of time for us to grow plenty of hay for 
our own use next winter, spring, and 
summer and maybe sell some to some 
less thrifty neighbor. Hay at present 
prices will pay twice as well as cotton. 
Here’s where a community hay-baler 
would help mightily. 

8. You may recall, too, an item we had 
from an old Virginia reader March 26 :— 

“We early made an agreement that all 
money received for fruit, butter, eggs, 
poultry, and the like sold on the farm 


2. On small. 


should go to the wife, and that carried 
to market should go to the husband. This 
arrangement has been very satisfactory. 
My wife spends her money, accounting 
to no one, and while I sometimes borrow 
from her, she meets all her needs with 
the proceeds from her sales.” 

This plan will not suit everybody, but 
some kind of financial partnership be- 
tween husband and wife is often a great 
benefit. 

9. The country church must be finan- 
ced as well as other things. Mr. J. G. 
K. McClure of Buncombe County sug- 
gests setting aside an acre as “God’s 
acre,” and giving the proceeds of all 
crops made on it to the church, Sunday 
school, and religious objects. An acre as 
a “paint fund” to use in keeping the 
house painted is another idea frequently 
advocated. 

10. If your community needs a new 
cotton gin, why not have a group of 
farmers join together and take stock, $50, 
$100, or $200 apiece payable in such rea- 
sonable intallments as the gin company 
will exact, and make it a real community 
gin instead of one man’s 
personal property? Saw- 


is saving his demonstrators the useless 
labor that attends the use of antiquated 
bee hives by aiding them in the purchase 
of modern ones. These modern hives 
produce twice the amount of honey that 
was produced in the old ones and the 
honey is better, in a more easily mar- 
keted form, and brings better prices. 


4. Tobacco barns, with but slight change 
in construction and arrangement, became 
ideal sweet potato curing barns. J. P. 
Quinnerly, county agent of Columbus, 
recently shipped a car of curing house 
potatoes for two farmers. One cured 
his crop in a special potato curing house 
and the other in a converted tobacco 
barn that had been successfully used for 
curing tobacco and potatoes for six years. 
There was no difference in the quality of 
the potatoes cured in the two houses and 
they brought the same price. Why not 
see about using your tobacco barn in this 
way? 

5. “Made a codperative shipment of 
poultry from Zebulon the other day, the 
first such shipment made from that part 
of the county,” John Anderson of Wake 
tells us. “More than 50 
farmers brought in and sold 





mills, threshers, stump pul- 
lers, and corn shredders may 
be bought in the same way— 
and it is none too early to 
begin making plans to buy a 
corn shredder now and save 
the community from the 


ness of fodder pulling. 

11. We can do less of our 
banking with the cotton 
patch. It has proved to be 
an unsafe bank to put our 
money in, for it does not al- 
ways return it. It is a 
bad bank to borrow from; for it is re- 
morseless in collecting the principal, while 
the rate of interest it exacts often ex- 
ceeds that of the most hardened usurer. 





12. We can do more of our banking 
with our livestock. “In some counties,” 
says a Georgia news item, “local banks 
have made loans on dairy cows, poultry, 
and hogs to tenants as well as farm 
owners. One banker says such loans have 
proved ‘self-liquidating.’ Not an instance 
has been reported to the Georgia Asso- 
ciation where a bank has lost a penny on 
a dairy cow loan.” 


II. Let Your County Agent Help 
You to Better Farm Business 


ANY folks seem to think a county 

agent is just a man who helps you 
make better crops. As a matter of fact, 
he is also equally interested in helping 
you market and utilize crops so as to get 
the most for them after they are made. 
Tf you have a county agent, you should 
get his services in this respect. If you 
have no county agent, you should not rest 
until you get one. 

Just by way of illustrating how a 
county agent can help you toward better 
farm business and that “$500 More a 
Year,” consider these items about what 
North Carolina county agents did in just 
one week in April :— 

1. Sam Evans, county agent of Scot- 
land County saved the farmers of his 
county more than $3,000 in the purchase 
or cotton seed for planting and these seed 
will, according to past experience, pto- 
duce lint worth $25,000 more than that 
from common seed. 

2. E. O. McMahan, Lee’s county agent, 
made a coéperative car-door sale of 
3,380 pounds of poultry and 240 dozen 
eggs for $894.17. This was $101.40 more 
than they would have received from 
hucksters, about the only other avenue 
of sale open except individual peddling. 

3. R. L. Sloan, county agent of Burke, 





($500 | 
More 


wastefulness and backward- m 


1927 
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about a ton of poultry at 
the car and several hun- 
dreds pounds more to a lo- 
cal dealer who advanced his 
prices on the day of the 
shipment. The checks ranged 
from 88 cents to $42.66 to 
individual farmers. 

6. “IT have just shipped 
one car of hogs and arrange- 
ments have been made to 
ship another soon. Two more 
cars will about end our 
April shipment,” writes J. 
D. Brandon, of Onslow, who 
will then have shipped 12 cars of codp- 
eratively fed and cooperatively marketed 
hogs in the April high-price period of 
the fat hog market. 

7. “We are shipping six cars of fat 
hogs this spring as against two for all 
of last year when the cooperative feeding 
and marketing of hogs began,” says N. 
B. Stevens, of Cumberland. 

8. O. B. Jones, county agent of Hen- 
derson County, arranged for the pur- 
chase of two carloads of fertilizer for a 
group of farmers in the Edneyville com- 
munity at a price much lower than the 
local market. 


Ill. Joint Ownership for Mowers, 
Shredders, and Balers 

MOWING machine with 414-foot 

cut will cost about $80 or about as 
much as we now pay for three tons of 
Western hay. A 4%4-foot mowing ma- 
chine can cut 15 to 40 times as much hay 
in one day as a man can pull fodder. A 
5-foot cut machine which we can buy 
for only $2 more than the 4%4-foot ma- 
chine will cut about 9 per cent more than 
the 4'%4-foot machine. The larger ma- 
chine costs less than 2 per cent more 
than the smaller but cuts 9 per cent 
more. 





One mowing machine will easily serve 
from two to six farmers. Two farmers 
buying a machine in partnership will each 
pay $40 and four would pay $20 each, 
and all would get enough service the 
first year from the mower to pay its cost 
if they produced enough hay for a well- 
equipped two-horse farm, and in addi- 
tion will have the machine for a period 
of years, controlled by the care given it 
both while in use and while idle. 

A hay baler is not always a necessity 
on farms that do not produce and sell a 
surplus of hay, but is a necessity for 
storing large quantities of hay and for 
preparing market hay to meet market 
demands. A_ serviceable horse power 


baler costs about $200. Belt power ma- 
chines cost from $500 to $800. In either 
case money is made and saved where a 
community or even a few farmers own 
a baler jointly and produce enough hay to 
serve the needs of well diversified farms. 


Another item of modern farm equip- 
ment that is needed more as time passes 
and as our greatest grain crop is given 
the recognition we long have needed to 
give it, is the husker and shredder. This 
piece of machinery will save a third of 
the labor required to store our corn crop 
and will make into readily usable condi- 
tion a third of the value of the crop, the 
greater part of which we now put to lit- 
tle or no use. Modern huskers and shred- 
ders serve a variety of purposes such as 
cutting silage, threshing, and similar 
work. They cost about $4.50 for a 4 
roller and about $600 for a 6-roller ma- 
chine. Several farmers in any neigh- 
borhood may now well consider joining 
together and buying one. 


IV. Home-grown Hogs Our Best 
Corn Market 


“(NOME in! 
minute—.” 
The greeting came from Mr. W. W. 
Shay, the “hog man” of the North Caro- 
lina Extension Service. Then “5, 7, 6, 
8, 4, 7,” he counted as his adding ma- 
chine clicked, rattled, and rolled up the 
totals. He was footing up prices paid 
for six carlots of hogs sold codperatively 
by the county agents of Beaufort, 
Wayne, Lenoir, and Duplin counties, N. 
C. Having totaled the amounts paid for 
two cars from Beaufort and one from 
Wayne, it was found that the three cars 
had brought $4,956.97. 


“They sold above the Chicago market 
and there was not a soft hog in the lot. 
That’s what pleases me and it is all due 
to feeding right. Wait a minute.” 


Again the adding machine began to 
rattle. For while he talked he had opened 
another envelope and found the re- 
port of two cars of hogs from Duplin 
and one from Lenoir County. Having 
made his addition, Mr. Shay reported the 
second lot to have brought $5,037.07. It 
also developed that C. B. Faris of Craven 
County had shipped 8 cars of fat hard 
hogs on April 4. The above counties are 
in the New Hog Belt. 


Mr. Shay has office records of $250,000 
worth of hogs shipped last year and ex- 
pects to ship 200 cars around the high 
price dates of this spring. There is a 
large number of farmers who have gone 
into the business of growing hogs for 
market just as farmers grow cotton, to- 
bacco, potatoes, etc., for market. The 
records also show that during the past 
16 years, hogs that were fed right have 
returned their owners 50 per cent higher 
average profit than cotton. 


Hogs fed by the “Shay Method” and sold 
on the April, 1927, market paid $1.40 per 
bushel for corn that was bought for 70 
cents per bushel. The best market for 
home-grown corn is home-grown hogs 
fed so as to weigh 200 to 300 pounds in 
April or August. Mr. W. W. Shay can 
give North Carolina farmers all the par- 
ticulars of how it is done. 


But it will not do much good if the av- 
erage cotton and tobacco farmer does 
learn the Shay method of making money 
on hogs but fails to learn how to grow 
corn. Next to richer land, corn and 
small grain production is the biggest 
farm problem in the South, for the very 
simple reason that the foundation of 
rations for steers, cows, work animals, 
hogs, and poultry is corn or small grain, 
or corn and small grain. Nowhere in the 
United States does corn bring so much 
per bushel as it does in the South when 


Have a seat. Just one 


intelligently fed to good animals. 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





—_—_—_—_ 


“Bank Guaranty” 


| eiaieg poultry committee, organ- 
ized by a Georgia county agent, had 
the experience this spring of having 
their sales methods held up for a time 
because the local 
national bank refus- 
ed to advance money 
on the buyer’s “bank 
guaranty.” It also 
happens that the 
Georgia bank had 
had previous experi- 
ence with bank guar- 
antees which made 
it cautious. Nat- 
ional banks and 
sometimes state banks are generally in 
position to legally repudiate a “bank guar- 
anty” as being what the lawyers call 
“ultra vires,” that is beyond their charter 
powers. Their charters do not give them 
the power to guarantee transactions be- 
tween others. 


With the rapid development of local 
shipping associations for codperative sell- 
ing of hogs, poultry and other commodi- 
ties, itis well for those in charge of these 
agencies to give particular attention to this. 
In assembling a commodity from a group 
of farmers for selling in this rather in- 
formal manner it is desirable to make 
cash payments at the time the units of 
the commodity are gotten together. This 
means that the sale must be on “cash 
track” basis. If the buyer is not present 
with the money the payment will have 
to be accomplished through the banks. 
Since a “bank guaranty” may be refused 
by the local bank, then some other means 
of getting the cash is necessary. The 
Produce Reporter Company suggests the 
following form of wire to instruct the 
absent buyer about remitting the cash :— 





J. W. FIROB 


“Deposit...... (insert amount) in your bank 
to credit of my bank ...... (name it). Have 
your bank wire my bank will pay them said 
sum upon presentation of their draft for same 
with bill lading covering car of ...... (name 
commodity) containing ...... (insert quanti- 
TO OF occ. (insert commodity) shipped ...... 
(insert date) to you by me.” 


It seems to me that during the last sev- 
eral years farmers are taking more and 
more interest in the practical things of 
marketing. This certainly speaks well for 
the future outlook in marketing farm 
crops. Skill is absolutely necessary for 
success. The way to acquire skill is to 
study and practice. County agents are 
in position to advise farmers in this con- 
nection and should be consulted. 


Editor’s Note—In his marketing talk 
next Week Mr. Firor will discuss the re- 
lation between “Quantity, Quality, and 
Risks.” 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Qonyright 1921 by 
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“If we can do what we want to in 
Heaven, I’m just goin to set an’ hold 
my hands the first year or two.” 

“I ain't never seen a church row that 


wasn't started by an old maid or a female 
kind o’ man.” 
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Cars. 


That galloping and * 
certain speeds, even on 
more comforta 


ers every where. 
For Fords (3-point Control Set) complete $16.50 per set 
Medium Cars $15.00 per pair. 











Detours hold no terrors for those riding in Bosch Shock Absorber 
Ruts and holes which cause cars to rise and sway 
from sudden rebounds are all negotiated with easeand comfort when | 
Bosch Shock Absorbers are installed. The Bosch principle of spring 
control is simple but scientific—control without restraint. Jars and 
jolts are banished, broken springs and rattling parts are prevented. 
‘wavey” swaying motion caused by balloons at 
smooth roads, is eliminated. You feel safer, 
ble, your car keeps the road with noticeable steadiness. 
Bosch Shock Absorbers are trouble free—no wearing parts, require prac- 
tically no attention and are easily adjusted to balloon or high pressure tires. 
Buy lasting shock absorbers—Insist upon Bosch Shock Absorbers—at deal- 


Look for the American Bosch trade mark. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BRANCHES: 


Heavy Cars $20.00 per pair 

AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ; 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
































‘30@ DAYS FREE TRIAL 


es 
a 





"5 Years to Pay 


Home selling plan actual- 
ly saves you from $150.00 $275: 
to $200.00. We pay the 

freight and deliver to your home any- 
where in the United States any piano or 
player piano that you may select from our 
catalog. 


Every instrument is guaranteed for 25 yrs. 

Fill out the coupon below. It will bring 

you full details of our liberal selling plan. 
Est. 1859 Capital and Surplus $2,000,000 





Schmolier & Mueller Piano 
Dept. 385 Guana bate? 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
Name 


RNIN ik: ancient sniniil bien wor ceccce wees cece oSee 











WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 





And begin 


Rawleigh’s Good 


Health Products to Consumers. Start your 


own business. 


Make from $100 to $400 a 


month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices, Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 


ness everywhere. 


For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. PFis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














leman 


Iron in cool comfort— 
indoors or out—~ with the 
Coleman Iron. Do the 
whole job with one fron. 
No trudging to and from 
the stove. No trailing 
cords. Nounnecessary 
lifting. Clean,safe, simple. 


esting [FON 


Makes its own gas from 
better grades of gasoline. 
Does average ironing for 
1 cent. Pointed at both 
ends—faster work, no 
wrinkles. k your 

or write us direct for 
details, 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., Desk PG3 


B 






elber Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 
each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Score Card for “Master Farmers” 


Here Are the Tests by Which Leaders Are Picked 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer 

we explained our plan for selecting 
one “Master Farmer” in every North 
Carolina county this year—to be followed 
later by plans for_ selecting “Master 
Farmers” in Virginia and South Carolina 
if proper cooperation by agricultural 
agencies is tendered us. 

In last week’s paper was given a sort 
of skeleton outline of the 1,000 points 
by which farmers proposed for “Master 
Farmer” honors are to be judged. So 
great is the interest in the subject, how- 
ever, that we have decided to publish 
now a complete copy of the official Score 
Card. 


This “Score Card” will be found in- 
teresting not only as a test by which 
“Master Farmers” are to be chosen, but 
as a yardstick by which any Progressive 
Farmer reader may judge his own farm 
accomplishments. It will be an interest- 
ing experience for any subscriber to 
“check up” himself and see how many 
out of a possible 1,000 points he can just- 
ly claim. 

Here is the complete “Score Card” :— 


I. Operation and Organization of 


the Farm, 460 Points 


1—MAINTENANCE OF SOIL FER- 
BEEAED coscctevecesss cosceeeeees-85 Points 


(a) Legumes, 25 points—If one-third the 
cultivated land grows a crop of legumes each 
year make no deduction. If the legumes 
grown fall short of one-third the cultivated 
land deduct proportionately. If no legumes 
are grown deduct the full 25 points. 

(b) Terracing and Drainage, 25 points.—lf 
rolling land in cultivation which needs terrac- 
ing has not been terraced and land in culti- 
vation which needs draining has not been 
drained, deduct 25 points. If some of the 
lands in cultivation which need terracing or 
draining have been terraced or drained, de- 
duct from 25 points that proportion of 25 
points which the unterraced or undrained 
lands are to the whole of the lands in culti- 
vation needing terracing or draining. If all 
the land in cultivation needing terracing and 
draining are terraced or drained, and the 
proper care is being given those already 
built, make no deduction. 

(c) Stable Manure, 20 points.—If all manure 
produced on the farm is well cared for and 
applied soon after produced, make no de- 
duction. If manure is piled in the open and 
applied only once or twice a year, deduct 
10 points. If no attention is given to the 
making, saving and applying stable manure, 
deduct 20 points. 

(d) Commercial Fertilizers, 15 points. — If 
lands respond profitably to the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers and sufficient are used to 
replace the plant food removed by the crops, 
make no deduction. If insufficient plant foods, 
including lime, are returned to the soils to 
keep up soil fertility, deduct accordingly. 
2—CROPPING SYSTEM ............. 75 Points 


If the cropping system provides for at 
least one-third the land to grow a legume 
crop each year; provides for the fullest prac- 


tical use of man, horse and other power; 
consists of crops adapted to the soils and 
climate; produces crops for which there is 


a satisfactory market or means of disposal; 
and the system of farming is suited to the 
available capital, equipment, soils, markets 


and the abilities of the operator, make no 
deduction. To the extent that the cropping 
system falls short of the above requirements, 
deduct a proportional amount from the 75 
points. 


3—ADEQUATE TOOLS, MACHIN- 
ERY AND OTHER FARM 
EQUIPMENT WELL HOUSED 
AND REPAIRED .............. 65 Points 


(a) Adequate Equipment, 45 points.—In scor- 
ing on this item the tools and other equip- 
ment must be adequate for the kind of farm- 
ing practiced and such as to economize man 
labor and cost of production. Deduct only 
as equipment falls short of these require- 
ments. 


(b) Housing, 10 points.—If implements when 
not in use, are kept under shelter where pro- 
tected from the weather and other damaging 
influences make no deduction. As this ideal 
condition is departed from, deduct propor- 
tionally. 


(c) Repair, 10 points.—If such equipment as 
is on hand and used is kept in good repair, 
make no deduction. If equipment, whether 
new and good or old and-inadequate, is not 
kept in repair, deduct from the 10 points 
in the same proportion. 


4—LIVING AT HOME—PRODUC- 
TION OF FARM SUPPLIES ..50 Points 


In scoring this phase of the farming, the 
kind or quality of the living, the variety and 
quality of the products grown or produced 
on the farm for home consumption should be 
considered. No credit should be given for 
living at home on inferior or inadequate home 
grown supplies nor for unsuitable products 
or those produced at a cost greatly exceed- 
ing what they could be purchased for. 


Supplies which should be produced in ade- 
quate quantities and of suitable quality are 
milk, butter, garden vegetables, fruits, can- 
ned vegetables and fruits, poultry prod- 
ucts, meats, etc., for the family, and feeds 
for the farm livestock. Deductions should 
be made in proportion to the failure to com- 
ply with these requirements. 


oe eee 40 Points 

Economy of farm production is largely in- 
fluenced by the yields per acre, therefore, 
unless crop yields are above the average for 
the 5-year average of the county, no credits 
should be given. If crop yields are 1% times 
the 5-year average for the county on the 
principal crops grown, make no deduction. 
For every bushel of grain, 100 pounds of hay, 
and six pounds of lint cotton below 1% times 
the 5-year average for the county, deduct 
1 point. 


5—ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS, 
CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED 30 Points 


The buildings should be adequate and suited 
to the kind of farming. Suitability of the 
buildings, or their adaptation to the needs 
of the kind of farming done should be given 
15 points and deduction made as they fall 
short of the requirements of adequacy and 
suitability. 

Convenience of arrangement may be judged 
from two viewpoints, first, convenience of 
location, such as near the center of the cul- 
tivated land, to roads, the residence, etc., 
and second, the convenience of location in 
relation to each other and convenience of 
interior arrangements for doing the work 
required. These considerations should be 
given 15 points and deductions made for de- 
partures from the ideal. 


7—LIVESTOCK ........ RIS ery a 65 Points 

(a) Feed Production, 25 points.—Roughage of 
good quality should be produced for all the 
needs of the livestock, consisting of good 


and ample pastures; legume hays for young 
animals and dairy cattle at least, and silage 
where as many as 15 to 20 head of dairy or 
25 head of other cattle are kept. For this 15 
points should be given and deductions made 
in proportion to the degree of failure to meet 
these requirements. The production of con- 
centrates should be ample to supply the needs 
of all work stock, milk cows, poultry, and 
hogs for supplying family needs, and for live- 
stock kept for commercial purposes concen- 
trates should be produced as far as prac- 
ticable with the soils, climate and other fa- 
cilities and conditions. As the farm falls 
short of this feed production, deductions 
should be made proportionally from the 10 
points allowed for the production of con- 
centrates. 


(b) Quality of Livestock, 29 points.—The 
quality of the livestock or their efficiency 
for doing the work intended rather than 
breeding should be the chief consideration, 
but 3 to 5 points should be deducted for each 
grade or scrub sire used. Deductions should 
also be made for insufficient livestock to 
supply the farm needs for dairy, poultry and 
pork products. 


(c) Care and Feeding of Livestock, 20 points. 
—The care given the livestock will be judged 
from the facilities for proper care, the condi- 
tion of the animals and their production and 
evidence of freedom from disease, and for 
these, 10 points may be given and deductions 
made for deficiencies. In feeding, ample quan- 
tities of suitable feeds for the kinds of ani- 
mals and for doing the work required must 
be considered, and balanced rations necessary 
for the best health and production of the 
livestock must be fed. Ten points should be 
allowed for satisfactory feeding and deduc- 
tions made for failures to feed properly. 


ee 2: ae eee 25 Points 


Planting seed for all the principal crops 
should be pure and receive good care. Test- 
ing for germination, and treatment of grain 
seed for smut and other seed for other dis- 
eases should be practiced. Seed selection if 
done intelligently, should receive credit, but 
no deductions should be made because a man 
does not produce his own seed, provided he 
obtains good, pure seed for planting. 


9—LAYOUT OF FARMS AND 
WE 50s wees ceeeee ow ceased 15 Points 


If the layout of the farm is such as to make 
the fields readily accessible from the build- 
ings, are regular in form and free from gul- 
lies, rocks, bushes, etc., a full score may be 
allowed. If the fields are small, patchy, ir- 
regular, and broken by gullies, bushes, etc., 
severe deductions should be made. Large, 
regular and uniformly shaped fields, free from 
all obstructions to the use of large labor sav- 
ing implements reduce the cost of produc- 
tion and enable the farmer to cultivate more 
land with less cost for man labor. Topo- 
graphy should be considered for location of 
fences, roads, buildings, etc. 


10—CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TIMBER LANDS ....cccccccccse 10 Points 
Fire must be kept out of timber land. When 
trees are cut for timber, remove tops, 
branches, etc. Cut out dead trees for wood 
instead of growing trees. Cut trees in such 
way as to thin where thinning is most needed, 
leaving the most desirable kinds for future 
growth, 


II. Business Ability and Methods, 
125 Points 


1—MARKETING METHODS AND 

J «05 Gl aS rer 50 Points 
Efficiency in selling the products of the 
farm count for more than any particular 


method. Since the codperative marketing of 
farm products has proved the most efficient 
method yet developed, credit should be given 
for marketing through codperatives those 
products for the marketing of which co 
Operatives are available, but as stated, effj 
ciency in marketing is the chief considera- 
tion. One help to efficient marketing is the 
production of high grade products, properly 
sorted and graded and marketed in acceptable 
standard packages. 


2—FARM ON CASH OR BANK 
FINANCED BASIS ............ 25 Points 


Many farms are under-capitalized, while 
others are over-capitalized, but the efficiency 
and profits are aided by sufficient cash or 
bank credit to enable the farmer to buy his 
supplies for production for cash instead of 
a credit basis and the payment of exorbitant 
time prices. The borrowing of money, if not 
excessive, is no obstacle to good farming, 
but buying supplies on credit and paying 
time prices is not good farming and deduc- 
tions for such methods should be made 
Borrowing for productive equipment is per- 
missible. 
3—MASTERY OF HANDICAPS AND 

poy yg ot Be y | ke res 25 Points 


The man who inherits a farm and money 
should not be penalized, provided he does 
good farming and makes money and adds to 
the value of his farm, but the man who 
starts with nothing and secures and pays 
for a farm and overcomes other difficulties 
and handicaps deserves much credit. The 
score on this point must be left to the in- 
formation and judgment of the scorer. Credit 
may be given for adjusting farm policies to 
inaccessible markets. 


4—KEEPING FARM RECORDS ..25 Points 


To secure the full score an inventory must 
be made yearly and records kept of all cash 
recefpts and expenditures. An account should 
also be kept with all principal crops and ani- 
mals so as to show approximately the cost 
of production and receipts, but if an annual 
inventory is made and an accurate record 
kept of cash receipts and all expenditures, 
no large deduction should be made because 
accounts are not kept with individual crops or 
operations. 


III. General Farm Appearance and 
Upkeep, 100 Points 


I—REPAIR AND UPKEEP OF 
WUE So baeercscwanwcessvass 50 Points 
All buildings must be kept in good repair 
and neat and clean. Wood work should be 
painted. 


2—CONDITION OF FIELDS ....,... 20 Points 


Fields should be well cultivated, free from 
weeds, and free from gullies, and wet un- 
drained, non-productive spots or portions 
Pastures should be free from weeds and brush. 


3—MAINTENANCE OF FENCES, 
DITCHES AND ROADS ...... 15 Points 


Fences should be ample and strong for the 
control of stock and deduction made for in 
adequate fencing for the kind of farming 
practiced, and for loose wires, boards or rails 
and for rotten and absent fence posts. 
Ditches should be kept open and their banks 
free from weeds and brush. Good farm roads 
are an important aid to satisfactory farming, 
and rough impassable roads either on the 
farm or in front of the farm should merit 4 
deduction, 


4—APPEARANCE AND CONDITION 
OF YARDS AND LOTS ....... 15 Points 
This item includes condition and appearance 
of the barnyards and lots as well as the 
yard around the homes. A barnyard that |5 
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To Remove Varnish From Old Furniture 








SOME VARNISH 
REMOVER AT 
THE PAINT STORE 
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THIS WILL DISSOLVE 
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DOWN TO THE WOOD 
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TOP-DRESSING FOR LAWN 


GOOD top-dressing for a lawn 

may be made by mixing 50 
pounds of acid phosphate, 45 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 5 pounds muriate 
of potash. This is good for loamy 
soils. For clay soils, mix 50 pounds 
each of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda. For sandy soils, mix 45 pounds 
each of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda and 10 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash. Fifteen to 20 pounds of either 


mixture is a good application for 
1,000 square feet of lawn. Apply 
half now and the remainder four 


weeks later. These mixtures may be 
used for livening up our lawns any 
time from February to June or from 
September to November. 


















not properly drained, that is dirty and un- 
kempt and not adequately fenced and pro- 
tected should be severely penalized. In scor- 
ing the home yards the lawn, shrubbery and 
flowers should be considered. A well kept 
lawn, with trees, shrubbery and flowers prop- 
erly set out, although it may be small, should 
not be penalized. 


IV. Home Life, 190 Points 


1—CONVENIENT AND ATTRAC- 

PIG ROME, Ssvecsiowecressceere 50 Points 
To be convenient the home must be suf- 
ficiently large 
and convenience of all members of the fam- 
ily. An attractive home may not be large 
and expensive, nor need it be elaborately or 
expensively furnished, but it must be taste- 
fully furnished and have a home-like appear- 
ance. The arrangement of the rooms must 
be such as to conserve the health and make 
for the convenience of those who live and 
work in the home. 


2—LABOR SAVING EQUIPMENT 
WE TIE. aisle bss iin eika nese caccinian 50 Points 


Waterworks, light, bath and sewage are la- 
bor saving conveniences which count for 
much. If electricity is available, vacuum 
cleaner, electric iron, sewing machine motor, 
and electric washing machine should be among 
the labor saving pieces of equipment in the 
home. 


3—-CHARACTER AS A HUSBAND 
BIID FATHER cvceccssvvescsces 40 Points 


The scorer must learn from his own obser- 
vations and from the general knowledge of 
neighbors the just score on this point. 


4—EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
Re rere 50 Points 


To make a complete score under this item 
all children of sufficient age must have re- 
ceived a high school education and where 
means would permit, must have received or 
urged to take a college education. The at- 
titude of the farmer toward the education 
and training of his children is the best index 
of the score on this item. 


V. Citizenship, 125 Points 


1—NEIGHBORLINESS. ............... 30 Points 


The attitude or feeling of the farmer toward 
his neighbors and the attitude or feeling of 
the neighbors toward him are the best evi- 
dence which should determine this score. Is 
the farmer interested in his neighbors in 
health and in sickness, in misfortune and 
Prosperity; is he willing to codperate with 
them in exchange of work, equipment, etc.? 
In other words, does he live in helpful, 
friendly intercourse with his neighbors? 


2—-INTEREST IN SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES .ncccccccccccces cece 40 Points 


The farmer’s interest in schools and 
churches is best gauged by the work he does 
for their promotion. The interest which is 
a stimulus to working for the promotion of 
schools and churches is more worthy of a 
high score than that interest which is shown 
by money contributions. 


3—INTEREST IN COMMUNITY EN- 
TERPRISES OTHER THAN 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES ..40 Points 


Every community has activities and inter- 
ests which cannot be adequately fostered by 
any individual, nor by paid officials. These 
may involve community amusements, social 
activities, marketing organizations, county 
agent and home demonstration agent work, 
and many others. The score should be based 
on the farmer’s interest in and helpfulness 
in these community enterprises. 


4—INTEREST IN LOCAL, STATE, 
AND NATIONAL GOVERN- 
WIE da Favs dens sadsescocesscavesa 25 Points 


Interest in local or municipal government, 
Or in state or national public affairs is not 
indicated by the holding of office or in polit- 
ical or party activities. If the farmer takes 
sufficient interest in these affairs to obtain 
the knowledge to vote intelligently and is 
active in the support of measures and men 
well qualified to serve the public he is worthy 
of a high score, regardless of party affilia- 
tions or whether he has any at all. 


and arranged for the comfort 
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perfected machine. 


for you. 








McCormick-Deering binders are 
built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot 
tractor binder for operation from 
the power take-off of the McCor- 
mick-Deering tractor. 






See these modern Binders), 
at the local dealer’s store 


606 So. Michigan ‘iow 





M‘CORMICKDEERING = 


The McCormick-Deering 


Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering! 


N order to build the one best binder it is 
possible to produce, the Harvester Com- 
pany has combined the popular McCormick 
and Deering grain binders into one improved, 
The McCormick’s great 
strength and ablility to withstand severe 
abuse and the Deering’s exceptional light- 
ness of draft have been brought together 


There are more McCormick and Deering 
binders in the grain fields than all other makes 
together. You can now have, in one machine, 


all the features that brought this about. And 
the new McCormick-Deering has additional 


Chicago, Ill, wa = Beg a a ae 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
GRAIN BINDERS 







































The testing wt the first McCormick reaper 
near Steele’s Tavern, Va., A. D. 1831. 
Drawn from an old lithograph. 


Less than a century ago came 
the golden age of farm machines, 
dating from 1831, when Cyrus 
Hall McCormick invented the 
reaper, the forerunner of the 
modern binder. 


features that were never found even on 
McCormick and Deering binders. 

There are many improvements on the new 
McCormick-Deering that your old machine 
does not have. They mean more work in less 
time, fewer stops in the field, longer life, 
lighter draft, and easier and more comfortable 
operation. You will certainly want to get 
acquainted with these improvements. Check 
them against your old machine. Your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick-Deering 
and pointing out the features your old machine 
does not have. 








Ten-foot 
Tractor Binder 

















MEADOWS 1 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 


SAW 
MILLS 


are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 

Builders of the Famou 
MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 

North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


Centaur itr Tractor 


Be your farm work 8 Centaur—the 
tarred de little Jo eractor ‘that will ii plow a aie te 
urrow an arrowing, ing, culti- 
vating, C2 and belt , Wey, a cost of 
aD only a few cents an hour. Seven years suc- 
: ecnatul  Emermanee behind it. Sold on 
rms—one year to ite 
“3 ae : fort booklet and Foyt price. o- 
, LA CENTRAL TRACTOR CO. 
Sm: 291 Contr Greenwich, Ohio 


$10 Auction Course Free 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in Coblege, Fang, 8 “4 
in Washington, D. C.; April in Janeep City; 























Los Angeles. 2lst year. Tursion Home Lm ie 
Amerteaa Cotiewe,852W nutst, Kansasc 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _— 









FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAI D 


en t risk wood shingles,”’ says | SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
J.P. A FREE BOOK 






et ean LES rtley. “‘Sparks set all about Roofing and Siding and 
4 to my wood shingle Roof. My gives valuable building information. 
pemee burned — I lost oh had in. the Write Tere for your free copy. 

ouse. My new house has an verwear ee b 
Roof. It can *t catch fire.’ a es | Foctmg” ya vig Bh. -4 at our 
rerawees * ROOFING] “Just the Roofing I have al cut prices, for the next 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.’’ You | 39 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
will say when you 8e@| Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 

this — Strong -Roofing—then you will un- | and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
derstand why it has such a reputation for] or 1,000 squares at ine same low wholesale 
lasting. Send for sample factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof reefing 
COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the tlehery, freight paid. An 


BIG ROOFING FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits others 
WOOD SHINGLES TO YOU. So our roofing costs | would get. Address 


you less than most wood shingles. Send for Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Tres samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N.C. 





ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
¢ COVERED. 





FOR NEW HOUSES ‘OR 
CAN BE NAILED — 
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HERE had been but one unpleasant 
feature of the camp ground. As at 
every fair, a few young toughs connected 
with various concessions banded together 
and, keeping with- 
in the law, made 
themselves obnox- 
ious. A dozen 
strong, they had 
irvanekily ap- 
proached the camp, 
kidded the occu- 
pants, jostled the 
smaller boys as 
they passed. Ig- 
noring their tor- 
JOHN CASB mentors at com- 
mand of their 
seniors in charge of the camp, husky 
farm ldds boiled with indignation. Big, 
dirty and foul-mouthed, the leader of the 
squad was called Red by his companions. 
A boy of perhaps twenty, Red had fol- 
lowed the fairs most of his life and con- 
sidered “punkin’ huskers,” as he derisively 
called the country lads, legitim: te prey 
He had nicknamed Ted Baldwin * ‘Angel 
Face,” and the peppery Brown countian 
boiled like an overheated flivver when 
Agent Burton commanded him not to 
reply. But so long as there should be 
merely “kidding,” Burton felt the intru- 





ders should be ignored. 
the boys to learn self-control. 


It was well for 


The big week was drawing to a close 
when early one 


approached the tents which shel- 
tered the club girls. There was not even 
would be so thickly 
-d. Blithely the boys swung along, Ted, 
almost recovered from his inj 
Suddenly as they approached 
a tent they heard the pleading voice of a 
i 3 j ’ the voice came 
“you have no business here.’ 
and then the voice of Katie 
, clear and cold as i 3 


“or [Il call the police.” 

, cutie, give us a kiss!” 
and with a bound Bob 
Barton tore through the tent opening, his 
mates at his heels, just as a scream rang 


was that of Red, 


> fury of a wildcat, 
while another burly lad held close 
whose voice they had first heard. 
at the opening, 
had been thrust aside by Bob’s charge. 
landed full on 
S vit grinning mouth. 


was in Red’s arms, 





sailant staggered, Katie tore loose from 
his grasp- Smash! Bob drove home an- 
other blow before Red, head down, rush- 
ed with a bellow of rage. In one corner 
of the tent Vic Slade and the ruffan who 
had attacked Katie’s friend were at it 
hammer and tongs. The third intruder 
had bolted, limping, Ted hot on his heels. 
Scream after scream rent the air as the 
combatants fought. ‘“‘Hush,” cried Kate. 
“Hush! No danger now.” Holding her 
friend close as she soothed her, Kate 
O’Neal for a moment went back into the 
days when her wild Irish forebears 
fought for the honor of women and the 
joy of victory. Eyes ashine, white teeth 
clenched into a lip that bled, Kate watched 
the gallant stand of her champion against 
a man pounds heavier, years older, who 
had won gang leadership through con- 
quest. Slade’s opponent, too, had taken 
flight. “Hey, Red, police!” he had yelled 
as Vic pursued. But in the tent the two 
still fought, Bob in grim silence, Red 
mouthing profanity through battered lips. 


BABEL of voices outside, the com- 

mand of an officer. Into the tent 
rushed two men in uniform just as Bob, 
with one final crashing blow, stretched 
his opponent on the ground. Prone and 
still lay Bob’s enemy, and as Bob stood 
panting above him a stalwart policeman 
slapped his back. “Begorra,” cried Offi- 
cer Hennesy, “ ‘twas a clane knockout. 
Some broth of boy you are, clanin’ that 
young roughneck that’s twenty pounds 











MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


Agricultural Development Is 
Paramount Issue Along 
Missouri Pacific Lines 


rand Tasty E admits the basic importance of Agriculture and everyone knows that sound 


prosperous basis. 


every possible assistance. 


Experts employed by 


of such locations. 



















and lasting prosperity is absolutely dependent upon the prosperity of the Agricultural 
industry. We, of the Missouri Pacific Lines, recognizing this fundamental economic truth, 


are doing everything possible to assist in putting all branches of Agriculture on a happy and 


Agricultural development, 


or the responsibility for it, 
are living on the land. Institutions 


rests primarily on the people who 
as the Missouri Pacific can, and our desire is to, lend 
With this in view there has been organized on the Missouri Pacific 
Agricultural Development Department, headed by and 
and the men who are members of the staff are available 
to aid in the development in any community or section along sound and practical lines. 


and now is in successful operation, 
composed of experts. This department 


the Missouri Pacific Lines, and available for cooperation with people 
along our lines, are prepared to assist in campaigns of education with a view to proper devel- 
opment and production of any commodity in any 
growing two blades of grass where one grew before, 
4 what crops can be produced to best advantage and marketed to best advantage. And we know 

that the quantity production of any crop in any district is advantageous, for it enables the 
to best advantage and frequently makes it possible to 


community or district. We do not advocate 
but we are prepared to help determine 


producers to market the commodity 
exercise a determining influence on consuming market values. 


There are vast areas of undeveloped territory along the Missouri Pacific Lines, and we of 
the Missouri Pacific will gladly aid farmers and any others interested in development of that 
territory, and in obtaining best locations for that development. 


; There are other large areas 
which have been developed to some extent, 


but which can be further developed to great advan- 
tage, and it is our desire to be helpful in assisting and in bringing about proper development 


Our organization solicits the opportunity to be helpful wherever we can. And anyone in- 
terested should feel free to consult us about conditions in any section served by our lines. 


As a result of the work of the Missouri Pacific Lines, hundreds of thousands of dollars of 

new wealth have been put in circulation in many communities and more such tangible pros- 

i This prosperity reflects itself in 

every line of business. And it is the desire of the Missouri Pacific to be helpful in this and in 

every other way so that the entire territory served by our lines may enjoy the fullest measure 
of prosperity and happiness. 


perity is in prospect in other served by our 


I solicit your codperation and suggestions. 


Missouri Pacific Lines 
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The Progressive Farmer 


heavier. Git up from there, you ornery 
divil!” Yanking the still dazed Red to 
his feet, the officers rejoined their com- 
panions who held fast Red’s pals. Out- 
side Bob could hear the eloquent Ted in- 
forming the curious just what had hap. 
pened and why. 

With blood dripping from a nose which 
rapidly was assuming twice its normal 
size, one eye closed and clothing torn 
from his back, Bob Barton lacked much 
of the appearance of a gallant knight. 
But a soft hand reached up, a dainty 
handkerchief stanched the flow of blood, 
and Katie O’Neal was uttering words of 
thanks. Bob took her hands and smiled 
down with a twisted grin. Kate’s friend 
came up to thank Vic and Ted who had 
come in. Perhaps it was a time for 
pretty speeches, but Ted Baldwin voiced 
the sentiment of the several club boys 
who had gathered when he said, “Forget 
it girls, forget it. We'd been longin’ to 
take a punch at those birds all week.” In 
the heart of a girl, however, there ever 
would be enshrined the picture of one 
none the less knight because he wore 
modern garb who had fought for her. 


HOTOGRAPHED when he was 
proclaimed champion Bob Barton had 
acceded to the request of a reporter and 
given a short sketch of his hitherto un- 


eventful life. Now, hailed as a hero in 


headlines of the evening papers, his pic- 
ture prominently displayed, Bob found 
himself in the limelight. Modest to the 
point of bashfulness, it required the com- 
mand of his friend Burton, as well as 
the appeals of his pals, to induce him to 
leave the tent and mingle with the club 
folks. There was no mistaking the boy 
with the black eye and the swollen nose. 
Admiring small boys followed him, simp- 
ering town girls came to the camp inquir- 
ing for the “young hero.” Bob kept aloof 
from the crowd and prayed that the 
week would soon end. When the final 
day arrived, though, and with it the ban- 
quet tendered club members he was at 
the Brown County table. True to Miss 
Edwards’ prediction, the style show had 
been deferred. Five county champions 
were up for final judgment, among them 
Kate O’Neal. 

The big room was jammed to the doors 
with happy diners. Using a big spoon as 
a baton, Miss Edwards led the audience 
in stirring club songs. Champions of the 
respective classes were hailed with cheers 
and yells of their partisans, and when 
Bob Barton stood in response to the call 
of his name the cheering was prolonged 
for minutes. State Leader Morton smiled 
at Miss Cowan, his assistant. “Fights 
like his father plays,” he said. Bob 
caught the words and grinned in response. 
Good old dad! He’d be proud of his son. 
Apart in one group the three style show 
judges conferred as the first name was 
called and a pretty girl from King Coun- 
tv stepped daintily down the aisle. The 
final contest was on. Two others fol- 
lowed in quick succession, the audience 
warming in its applause with each suc- 
ceeding contestant. Now came the fourth 
and Brown County rose en masse to shout 
its greeting and admiration. 


Face ig ae eyes bright, golden head 
held high, Katie O’Neal was like a wild 
flower as she seemed to float along. Light 
as thistle-down she tripped toward the 
judges, who were making. notes, bowed 
to the applauding crowd, took her place 
in line. “A thoroughbred,” announced a 
horseman guest in a _ voice audible 
throughout the room. “By Jove, a thor- 
oughbred!” The modest little frock made 
by skilled hands might have been a regal 
garment as worn by its owner. But the 
crown which Katie O’Neal wore was the 
crown of simplicity and modesty. The 
final contestant joined the silent four, 
the judges whispered in consultation, the 
room grew still. Miss Gray, club leader 
from a neighboring state, beckoned Miss 
Cowan. In almost breathless suspense, 
contestants and partisans awaited the ver- 
dict. With a smile illuminating her 
piquant face Miss Cowan held up her 
hand. 


“I have the great honor,” announced 
Miss Cowan, “of presenting the unani- 
mous choice of the judges as state style 
show champion—Miss Katherine O'Neal.’ 


With a leap which almost upset the 
table, Ross Burton was on his feet. Up 
sprang Brown County followers to follow 
the leader in a cheer which shook tl 
room. Then as the tumult of el 
died and Katie O’Neal, with face flushed 
and eyes downcast, bowed her thanks to 
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the judges, Miss Edwards led the song, 
“Brown County Forever.” How they 
sang it, those farm boys and girls, their 
hearts in their voices. Bob Barton, athrill 
as never before with a hard-won victory 
of his own, felt deep within him a re- 
sponse that welded his very soul to those 
about him. Here was comradeship. Here 
in this room was the flower of future 
citizenship representing a great state, a 
citizenship which could “win without 
boasting, lose without squealing.” Even 
now the losers were embracing their win- 
ning friend, showering her with congrat- 
ulations. What a great week so fittingly 
ended. What a wonderful thing the work 
of the four-leaf clover brigade was. How 
great future possibilities. 


HILE the boys from Brown Coun- 

ty were preparing to load_ their 
pigs for the return home Bob Barton 
was approached by a bluff veteran of the 
show-ring whom he had seen about the 
swine pavilion. Casting an approving eye 
upon Stonewall Jackson, the breeder ob- 
served, “Mighty likely looking pig you’ve 
got there, son. Is he for sale?” 

Up came Vic Slade to answer. “Sure, 
he’s for sale, Mr. Austin. Bob has only 
his sow and contest litter on the farm.” 

“I'd like to add this fellow to my show 
herd,” said Austin. ‘“He’s a great pros- 
pect. What’s his breeding.” 

Briefly Bob sketched the ancestry of 
his club champion. Austin nodded ap- 
provingly. “‘Carries the blood of cham- 
pions,” he remarked, “and will pass it 
on. I’m a man of few words, son. Right 
now I'll give you my check for $250 and 
take him along.” Out came a check- 
book and Austin began to write. 

“Hold on, Mr. Austin,” began Bob 
hesitatingly. “I'll have to speak to our 
county agent about that. I’d promised to 
put ‘Stony’ in our Brown County pig 
club sale.” 

“Look him up,” came back the breeder 
impatiently. “I’ve got to get away. He 
won’t turn you down on a sale like this.” 

With Vic and Ted at his heels Bob set 
off. Think of it! More than double the 
amount he owed for his sow, half the 
rental of the farm for one pig. Soon 
Ross Burton was in possession of the 
facts, and his keen eyes searched Bob’s 
face as the story was told. 

“Yes,” said Burton slowly, “I can re- 
lease you, but there’s another side to the 
story. Do you realize that the simple 
fact a state champion is included in the 
sale offering may mean dollars to every 
other club member who offers stock? 
Undoubtedly it will bring breeders who 
never would come otherwise. Neverthe- 
less, I doubt if your pig will bring as 
much as Austin has offered you for it 
will be past the fair season and he wants 
‘Stony’ for his show herd right now. 
Bob, I'll just put it up to you. Do what 
you think is best and right.” 

For a moment Bob Barton pondered. 
Here was a golden opportunity which 
might never come again. There was the 
constant menace of loss to consider. The 
cold cash awaited him. But if, as Bur- 
ton had said, sale now might mean loss 
to his friends, was it a fair and honor- 
able thing to do? Wasn’t loyalty one of 
the cardinal principles of 4-H club work? 
Up came Bob’s head, and he looked Bur- 
ton in the face. “It wouldn’t be fair 
sir,” Bob said, “If I should sell. now. 
Old ‘Stony’ goes back to Brown County.” 

As Bob Barton hurried back to the 
waiting breeder, Vic and Ted lingered 
for a moment’s conversation. “AIl wool 
and a yard wide,” announced Ted em- 
phatically. ‘“That’s the kind of guy you 
can tie to. But I wonder how many 
other boys in Bob’s position would have 
done as he did?” 

_Disappointed, but not disposed to criti- 
cise when Bob explained the matter, Aus- 
tin tore up his check. “You have a fine 
sense of honor, young man,” he remark- 
ed. “Not many of us older breeders, I 
fear would refuse a sale. If nothing hap- 
pens I'll come to Brown County when 
your sale is held. They must breed 
champions other than swine there, too.” 

Homeward rumbled the big truck, and 
as they traveled the boys again sang, 
“We're forever boosting club work.” But 
the picture which lingered with Bob Bar- 
ton was not the glory of his own achieve- 
ments, the happy days of the week, but 
of Kate O’Neal modestly acknowledging 
her honors won. Yes, there were cham- 
Pions in Brown County. 


(Continued next week) 






































A lighted Camel leads straight 


to contentment 


A NEW kind of smoking pleasure 
came into the world with Camel. For 
Camel presents your taste with choice 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos at 
their best. What a mellow mildness 
each lighted Camel brings! And you 
can go all the way with Camels— 
smoke them as liberally as you choose 


—they will never tire the taste. 


Smokers of the world have placed 
Camel ahead of all other cigarettes 


R. J. 


in popularity. Demanding the taste 
and fragrance that only choice to- 
baccos can bring, and finding it here, 
they have placed Camel first. 


Introduce yourself to contentment 
with a pack of Camels. Never-ending 
smoke enjoyment is in store for you 
once you meet the cigarette that’s all 
quality. As contented smokers say 
throughout the land, inviting you to 
smoking pleasure: “Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





SS 
5 Year — 
GUARANTEE - 
AGENTS WANTED tosdvertise our elegant watch. We willeend 
this 5 year guaran American made, lever movement, nicke! plated case, 
stem wind and stem set watch O. 0. D. $1.96. Ifyou order two we give you 
one Sample Wateh FREE. Send this advertisement at once and if you 
e@ sample wach, we will send you three watches C. O. D. for the 
ce of two, pay your postman 90 ONLY and they are yours. Addrese 
& OO., 39 W. Adams St., A -36 Ohicago, Lil, 


PREVENT ANTHRAX 


Write us for a free booklet telling about 
SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U, 8. A. 
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ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench — 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 4 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogg 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


For Only 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$9.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N, C. 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 
ONDA Y, May 16.—Road tar and 
machine grease stains are softened 


by kerosene, which in turn can be re- 
moved by gasoline. § 





Tuesday, May 17. 
—Do not throw away 
the old oil stove 
oven when you get 
a new one but place 
it on top of the new 
oven for a warming 
closet. 

Wednesday, May 
18—Sunshine and 
exercise will not take 
the place of plenty 
of good feed for the cow and the chick- 
ens. 

Thursday, May 19.—If you have a five 
gallon lard can use it for storing woolen 
garments through the summer. First 
wash and dry the can. Have the woolens 
perfectly clean and be sure they are free 
from moths, then pack in the can. Close 
and seal by running hot paraffine around 
the cracks. 

Friday, May 20.—The fancy work that 
most girls like best is the weaving of 
romances. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, May 21.—Organdy is much 
used for party frocks this summer. 

Sunday, May 22.—When taking the 
very small child to church be sure to 
have something with you to amuse him. 
One mother found that a piece of string 
is the best and quietest thing. Good church 
habits are to be desired in children, of 
course, but you must not expect them to 
be little images. 





MRS. LEATHERWOOD GETS 
HOME IMPROVEMENTS _ 


“ OOD morning, Mrs. Brandon,” said 

Mrs. Leatherwood. “Come in, but 
please don’t look at the condition of this 
house. We moved here about two months 
ago and it just seems as if I can not ar- 
range my things to make these four 
rooms look pleasant. There aren’t any 
closets in any of these rooms and I am 
wondering where to put all of this stuff.” 


“Good morning, too. A hard problem, 
isn’t it?” commented Mrs. Brandon as 
she closed the door behind her. Mrs. 
Brandon, by the way, is county home 
demonstration agent. 


} 





“Yes, it is,” Mrs. Leatherwood contin- 
ued. “I’m just ashamed of all those 
clothes on nails. Then too,” she paused 
and laughed, “I’d give a good deal to be 
able to get my best dress and my hus- 
band’s Sunday hat somewhere out of the 
dust during the week.” 


“Let me ask you a question,” said Mrs. 
Brandon. “Do you realize this is the 
kind of a house I might help you make 
into a very cozy home? If you have 
time, let’s plan an arrangement right 
now.” 

“What kind of an arrangement do you 
mean, Mrs. Brandon?” Mrs. Leatherwood 
queried. 

“Oh, one that will give you more room 
and greater convenience. Let’s begin at 
the kitchen.” 

The two women inspected the dismal 
looking kitchen. To herself Mrs. Bran- 
don murmured, “Why girls leave home.” 

“What did you say, Mrs. Brandon?” 

“T was just thinking aloud,” was the 
reply. “Now let’s attach legs to this 


woodbox and place a shelf here for a 
lamp and under this shelf let’s drive a 
row of nails on which to hang the uten- 
sils you use on your stove and cabinet. 


Over here under the window what do you 
say to putting a sink with drain boards 
and running water?” 

“Oh, I know that would be convenient, 
but we can’t afford anything like that,” 
said Mrs. Leatherwood almost in conster- 
nation. 

“Tt will not take much money,” said 
Mrs. Brandon, “and after we’ve com- 
pleted the plans, I’ll arrange for market- 
ing your products and that will supply 
the money.” 

Mrs. Leatherwood looked as though 
she did not know whether to doubt 
the home agent’s ability to bring such 
things to pass or whether to throw her 
arms around her in gratitude. 

Meanwhile Mrs. 
at the back door. 

“You should have a step at this door 
and also one at the end of the front 
porch,” she observed, “and I am going 
to see your landlord and suggest that he 
build a separator room and a closet for 
your clothes as well as one for your 
dishes. I’ll urge him to come and see 
just what is needed himself.” 


3randon was looking 


The landlord went. Like most land- 
lords he had only to realize conditions as 
they were to improve them. When it was 
pointed out to him he could see that here 
were tenants who were thrifty and it was 
worth his while as well as theirs to have 
them comfortable and as efficient as 
reasonable means could make them. 

Now Mrs. Leatherwood has her kitchen 
as it was planned and separator room 
and closets too. She can now get in and 
out the back door without longing for 
wings or an elevator. 

And this codperation everywhere in 
the South of tenants, landowners, home 
demonstration agents and The Progres- 
sive Farmer is doing more than tongue 


can tell to create the happy home atmos- 
phere that is keeping boys and girls con- 
tented on the farm. 





| FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
| LETTERS 





How to Secure Obedience in 


Children 


(First Prize Letter) 


IRST of all, give the child a square 

deal. It takes a skillful person to 
make a boy do what he does not want to 
do without breaking his will. One prime 
law in the treatment of children is to ex- 
plain the reason why you give certain 
commands, if you desire to produce lead- 
ers who reason about things rather than 
to prepare them for a lowly station in 
life with little power for leadership. 

It is useless to force a child to do 
something in the hope that it will teach 
him obedience. Do not imagine that the 
quiet, suppressed child is being made as 
you would wish. When you make him 
obey by constant nagging and threats you 
are only expressing yourself. Under- 
neath he is still rebellious and disobedi- 
ent. 


Instill a sense of responsibility. Devel- 
opment comes through exercise. Why not 
give the child an opportunity to develop 
his moral powers? A boy or girl may 
make mistakes, may be disobedient again 
and again, but there is still hope for 
him. Take a long view of things; be sat- 
isfied to wait for results of your training. 

Inspire children by being constructive 
rather than destructive in your criticism. 
Praise them for their good points and do 
not nag too much about their bad points. 
Show them when occasion arises how 
their disobedience has caused inconveni- 
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324—Y outhful Interpretation.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

2968—Suitable for Stout Figures.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure, Size 
% requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 3% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting, 

3032—Charming, Simple.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yards of 3-inch ribbon. 

2761—One-piece Apron.—The pattern cuts 





in one size only and requires 23% 
yards of 27-inch material. 


2845—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 34 yards of 40-inch material 
with ¥% yard of X%-inch contrasting. 


2335—Cunning Dress With Bloomers.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 


2744—Dainty Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
%-inch material. 














ence or suffering to themselves or some- 
one else—if that be the case—but do not 
scold and nag. Show them also the good 
which comes from obedience. 


A parent should look the question 
squarely in the face and realize that nag- 
ging and criticism only give vent to one’s 
own feelings. It is not for the child’s 
good. I repeat: give the child a fair 
deal. Don’t use the fact that you are 
superior to him in age and strength as a 
weapon. Even a child is entitled to re- 
spect and to his own individuality. 

Expect him to do the right thing— 
trust him to do the right thing—and let 
him know that you do. Then wait pa- 
tiently for results. 


MRS. J. H. PERKINS. 
Fluvanna County, Va. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER ? 


RITE down your answers to the 

following questions. Ask your 
family and friends the questions. Save 
them until the next week, when we shall 
publish the correct answers. Count your- 
self 10 for each one you get right and so 
see what your average is. You'll find it 
lots of fun, and instructive too. Don’t 
send us your answers—this is not a prize 
contest but simply a game to play at 
home. 











1, Where does alpaca come from? 


2. Who is state home demonstration agent 
for Texas? For North Carolina? 


3. What should you eat between meals if 
you wish to reduce your weight? 


4. What is venison? 


5. Who is president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs? 


6. What is called bottled sunshine? 

7. Who is Colleen Moore? 

8 What have the following in common: 
Maman Cochet, Paul Neyron, American Beau- 
ty, Killarney? 

9. What is a French seam? 


10. What famous artist painted a portrait 
of herself and her daughter? 


| SEND FOR THESE BULLETINS | 


A FEW very desirable Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins that have come to our desk re- 
cently are :— 








No. 750—Roses for the Home. 

No. 1370—Dahlias for the Home. 

No. 1311—Chrysanthemums for the Home. 

No. 1381—Herbaceous Perennials. 

No. 1087—Beautifying the Farmstead. 

No. 1242—Permanent Fruit and Vegetable 
Gardens. 

No. 181—Pruning. 

No. 1519—Rabbit Skins for Fur. 

Other publications we have received 
recently that our readers will most likely 
find interesting and helpful are :— 

Miscellaneous Circular 66—The Identifica- 
tion of Furniture Woods. 

Department Circular 399—Home Demonstra- 
tion Work. 

Department Circular 405—The Domestic Oil 
Burner for Home Heating Purposes. 

All these are free to you through your 
representative in Washington or by writ- 
ing Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


[TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


Ten Rules of Etiquette 
(First Prize Letter) 
LWAYS treat old people with re- 
spect and consideration no matter 
what their station in life. 
2. Treat all people with whom you 
come in contact with tact and civility. 
3. Keep your grouches and blues to 
yourself. Smile! 
4. Always dress neatly and in good 
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taste; avoid extremes in styles and mate- 
rials. 

5. Cultivate a low, pleasant voice and 
never be loud or boisterous in public. 

6. Never be rude to any one who 
comes to your home. Slamming the door 
in an agent’s face places you at a lower 
scale than your estimate places the agent. 

7. At the table, always be watchful 
for the convenience and comfort of those 
near to you. Keep lips together while 
chewing and never, never chew noisily. 

8. Always be sure that your parents 
are seated and made comfortable before 
you are, and make them feel that such 
things are a pleasure, not a duty. 

9. In church or anywhere during divine 
worship always be quiet and respectful. 

10. And last but not least if you use 
the Golden Rule as a rule of etiquette 
you will seldom be wrong. 

MISS MARY BOWERS. 

Madison County, Ala. 


| READY-MADE AND HOME- | 
MADE 


Dress Fabrics New This Year 


IGNS of summer are everywhere, 

merry children playing, a paper 
hanger’s car filled with ladders and buck- 
ets, but best of all, the enticing store 
window showing the new dress mate- 
rials. 


There has been a 
decided change in 
the patterns that are 
being worn this year. 
Small patterned de- 
signs expressed on 
both sheer and heavy 
grounds will be seen, 
but those leading in 
popularity are the 
colorful prints. The 
q manufacturers are 
interested more than 
ever in putting out a 
finer quality of cot- 
ton cloth. 


Several fashion de- 
signers have pre- 
dicted a popularity 
for organdy, either 
plain or printed, and 
have created sev- 
eral styles using this material. The im- 
portance of exceedingly sheer materials is 
recognized. 











Printed batiste having dainty flowers 
on light ground is being featured, as are 
also printed cotton challis, dimity, lawn, 
and pongee finish prints. Voiles in figured 
and bordered designs are new. One at- 
tractive pattern has a dot border worked 
in multi-colored rayon threads. 


Ombre voile, which shades from a 
light tone to a deep one, is new this sea- 
son; also embossed organdy with designs 
of quaint rosebuds or daisies. 

Sometimes the same pattern in more 
than one color is chosen for what is 
called by the dressmakers a compose 
dress. 


The illustration is a youthful design 
for a sheer fabric and may be made with 
Or without sleeves. The bands are of 
plain material of the same quality as the 
print. 

MRS. EDITH G. VAN DEUSEN. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


PRICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
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[NFERIOR quality often hides but at a loss of two dollars in 
behind a mask of mere surface _ serviceability. 


goodness. At Ward’s ‘“‘we never sacrifice 
For example, a shoe has two quality to make a seemingly low 
soles. But do you ever ask, do price.’’ For fifty-five years this 
you ever stop to think—‘‘Whatis has been the Golden Rule policy 
behind the outer sole? What is back of every article we have sold. 
the second sole?’ We do not adulterate, “skimp,” 
We cut apart several shoes that Of useinferior substitutes to take 
looked like Ward’s—shoes made 4 few cents off the price. — 
to sell for 25 cents less. The Ward’s prices are as low as reli- 
second sole was made of leather able merchandise can be sold— 
that cost 20 cents per pair. When always. And no merchandise 


the first sole is worn out, the power in the world can buy at 
second sole will ‘‘disappear’’ with lower prices than Ward’s! 


a few days’ wear. Over 60 million dollars in 

Ward’s second sole is made of cash is used to buy goods in the 
45 cent leather—as sturdy and largest quantities to secure low 
strong and long-wearing as the prices. But we never make a price 


outer sole. a few cents lower by sacrificing 
The price of the inferior shoes service and your satisfaction. 
is seemingly lower than Ward’s. A Price too low—makes the 


A quarter can be saved in cash, Cost too great. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
AERO LE PO SIAR EIEN SIP ARON ie BASSES AADS SRN RRS INES Pt 0 ii ea CA PSA 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND H . THEY SPREAD . 
apverTiseD propucts PAY | KUILAI Filies | Moiese” | «> 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


Sat é 
BB STE EB ! a 
EE o RD Go GGG 200, Made of metal C tch Fis Eels, Mink, Muskrats etc. with 
Kit gy will mot soll or injure a ws my New, Folding, Galvanized 
Pr Se 4 —— So ieey ome i Tike aa fap catchen en.” on money 
en a" 4 makers fortrappers and fishermen. te for Descriptive 

wants! aoa DAISY FLY KILLER Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
from your dealer. making best bait known for Ca gg and animals. 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. ¥,|J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 114, banon, Mo. 



























my 
first 
week 


“Since then I have earned over 
$100 every week,’’ says S. L. Pat- 
terson. of Towa. 
r NEW! GRAB THIS FREE 
OUTFIT QUICK! 
Many others making big money. 
@ Nowonder! Millions of interested 
prospects. A quality product. Puts 
m lasting crease in trousers. Takes 
out bagginess—smoothes entire sur- 
face—demonstrates in 40 seconds. 
Selle quick to every man. Quick, 


“ easy profit! 
Eth t FREE Selling Outfit 
inches p mael Lb ts paid in, advance. 4 
write or . Ye deli 
collect. Test it without cost , full time or side line. Send 
ni ttle _ THE GETGEY JUNG 
omey ~ ora. le - 
COMPANY, E-86, G-i Bidg.. Cincinnati, Ohie. 



















Woman’s Home Companion 

+ eg. i Big iar $1.00} All for 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year... . = only 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.0 

Regular price ........... $3.00 $2.00 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER _ | Seve $1. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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feed 
cottonseed 








OU can make money feed- 

ing cottonseed meal. Beef 

and butterfat can be pro- 
duced at less cost than when 
only grain concentrates are fed, 
for cottonseed meal is more than 
twice as rich in protein as bran, 
oats or middlings. 


In feeding dairy cattle, the 
South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion states, that substituting one 
pound of cottonseed meal for two 
pounds of bran increased the 
average daily butterfat produc- 
tion. 


In feeding beef cattle, Dr. F. 
B. Morrison, the world’s best 
known feed authority, says, 
“Every 100 Ibs. of cottonseed 
meal correctly fed is worth 250 
to 300 lbs. of corn—a fact that 
many of the corn-belt meat pro- 
ducers do not yet realize. Many 
of them are not using enough oil 
meal or cottonseed meal in their 
cattle operations. They are los- 
ing money by failing to do this.” 

Cottonseed meal _ stimulates 
the appetite—causing animals to 
gain faster. It supplies the 
nui that livestock must 

ave. 


85c Worth Of Fertilizer With 
$1 Worth Of Feed 


At average fertilizer prices, the 
manure from a ton of cottonseed meal 
is worth $25.00. The manure from a 
ton of oats is worth only $7.88 and 
from corn, $6.83. Not only does cot- 
tonseed meal supply protein at less 
cost, but it provides manure four 
times as rich. You get about 85¢ 
worth of fertilizer with each dollar’s 
worth of feed 


Free—Feed Formulas That 
ave 





We will send you without cost 


formulas for mixing cottonseed meal 
with your many home-grown feeds— | 


tell how to make balanced rations for 
dairy and beef cattle, horses and mules. 
ee These rations give 
far better results 
than you can secure 
from feeding 
grain and hay 
alone. Write 
now for 
facts about 
the world’s 
best concen- 
trated protein 
stock feed and 
how to mix it 
correctly — how 
to reduce feed 
bills. 


Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, 
910 Palmetto Building, 

Columbia 

























| UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER __| 


? gee 4-H Club Boys and Girls:— 


In just a few weeks nearly 200 
club boys and girls from all over the 
country will gather in Washington for 
the first Na- 
tional 4-H Club 
Encampment. 
Each state will 
be represented 
by two girls 
and two. boys, 
selected for out- 
} standing club 

work that has 
made them 
leaders. It is 
one of the high- 
est honors a 
state can award 
to one of its 
boys or girls enrolled “under the 4-H 
flag.” 

And what a time awaits those who at- 
tend! You can imagine for yourself all 
that is to be seen in Washington, our 
National Capital. Comradeship, recre- 
ation, inspiration, new sights, new ideas, 
new thoughts—that and more is in store 
for those who attend. 

Which brings us to what we set out 
to say: These “lucky” 4-H clubbers 








y 


—Courtesy Louisiana State 
Board of Health. 


| didn’t win that trip by luck. Pluck and 


perseverance did it. Nearly all of them 
have been active club workers three and 
four years and some for seven to ten 
years! So when the grass begins to 
grow too fast in the cotton or corn, or 
the kitchen gets too hot for canning, or 
the pigs and chickens too much trouble 
to feed, remember the honors come to 
those who stick—and one day you may 
be all excited and fidgety preparing for 
that trip to Washington yourself. 
Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE. P.F. 





| THE ORCHARD ORIOLE _ 


He Got His Name From His ci 
of Orchards and Groves 


a orchard oriole, to us, will always 
with sunny summer 
Sunday mornings in a farm boy’s life. 





be associated 








—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Courtesy U. &. 1) A 


That one day of the week our dad would 
allow us to sleep “almost” as late as we 
wished, and at 7 o'clock the orioles were 
at the height of their musical glory in 
the oaks and pecans outside our window. 
More than once they have let us know 
they were back from their winter stay 
in Central America by a loud, cheery 
warble some bright Sunday morning in 
April. The orioles aren't the early risers 
that purple martins and kingbirds or 
“bee martins” are. Rising at 4:30 a. m. 
every day in the week isn’t too early for 
them, but the oriole likes for the sun to 
be up and shining. 





The male oriole is chestnut and black 
(the picture shows clearly the black 
markings). The female is a dull yellow- 
ish and gray. The young second year 
male is like the female except for a black 
head and throat. Their nest is a deeply 
cupped, woven basket of grasses, built in 
the outermost forks of the longest or 
highest limbs of trees and bushes. There 
are four to six white eggs, specked or 
scrawled with black and brown. 

The orchard oriole feeds largely on 
worms, caterpillars, beetles, and grass- 
hoppers and is one of our most beneficial 
as well as one of our prettiest birds. 

UNCLE P. F. 





| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


“T Seen” 


| AM aa little twelve-year-old girl but 
I do my best to use good English and 
learn new words and their correct usage, 
for I notice little mistakes when I hear 
them and how much worse it must seem 
to people who are really polished in their 
English. The most common mistake I 
hear is, “I seen.” I always notice that 
more because of the little story I planted 
in my memory about seen always carry- 
ing her little sisters, and saw being 
the brave little fellow who goes alone. 
The correct use for saw and seen is “I 
saw,” and “I have seen.” 
MILDRED LANKFORD. 
Calhoun County, Ala. 








Uncle P. F. Says.—Mildred has told us 
of an excellent way to remember when 
we should use saw and when we should 
use seen. 





| CLUB WORK IS FUN. 4 





O YOU girls and boys like to be in 

a club? I do. I belong to the sew- 
ing and cooking club. Our home agent 
is Miss Edith Powell. This is our first 
year but we hope to make it useful. We 
have only seven in the club but we enjoy 
it. I am president of our club. Do you 
girls and boys like to live on a farm? I 
do. Mother has about 30 chickens and 
we are going to get more. I help her to 
feed them. Father has 10 ducks and 10 
hogs and 30 hives of bees. We have a 
horse, too. Father has about 65 acres 
of land. All you girls and boys join 
some club; it is fun. 

MARIE JARVIS. 
Carteret County, N. C. 





| ON TO WASHINGTON 


OUTH Carolina’s champion girl poul- 

try raiser, Miss Mary Sue Holcombe, 
will be one of the two girls to represent 
the Palmetto State at the First National 
Club Encampment to be held in Wash- 
ington, June 16-22. Miss Holcombe, with 
a flock of 305, hens, made $758.50. For 
this extraordinary record and for the 
well written story which she submitted, 
she was awarded the honor of being one 
of South Carolina’s 4-H club representa- 
tives at this camp. 

Young Miss Holcombe is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Y. E. Holcombe, of 
West Springs community of Union 
County, South Carolina, and is a student 
in the 11th grade. 

Miss Holcombe has been interested in 
girls’ clubs for six years. Four of these 
years have been spent in poultry club 
work and two years in cooking club 
work. In the culinary line she is as effi- 
cient as she has proved herself in poultry 
raising. 

Union County has furnished many 
prize winners in girls’ club work. Miss 





The Progressive Farmer 


Lizzie Kelly won second in the national 
contest in tomato club work; Miss Mary 
Ruth Garner, of the same section of Un- 
ion County, several years ago was winner 
in South Carolina and stood very high 
in the National Health Contest. Miss 
Sarah Koon is still another Union Coun- 
ty girl to win state honors in the biscuit 
club. At Chicago she ranked high among 
contestants from all over the United 
States. 

All of these girls have been trained 
under the supervision of the Union Coun- 
ty home demonstration agents. Miss Koon 
won her honors while Miss Alsie Smith 
was agent here, and the other three 
young ladies since Miss Mahala J. Smith 
took charge. 

ALLAN. NICHOLSON. 





| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 
Chicken Brooder, Coop, and Run 


Sige piece of equipment is especially 
good for two purposes: (1) to keep 
broody hens in, and (2) to keep the old 
hen and her brood in. It, offers protec- 
tion from rain and access to the sun af- 
ter a rain. Where natural, incubation is 
used it is a necessity. 


























k— 254 
Front yiew 
Of Coop 


Length of Ren 3 'o” 


Stock lumber: | piece of clear pine or cy- 
press 1”x1"x12’; 1 piece of clear pine or cy- 
press 1”x10”x12’. 

Hardware: % pound 6d common nails; 4 
pound 8d common nails; 30 8d finishing nails; 
16 3d fine shingle nails; 16 flat head bright 
wood screws 14”, No. 9; 27 flat head bright 
wood screws 3%”, No. 6; 1 piece fine screen 


6”x11”; 1 piece fine screen 10%4”x12”; 1 piece 


of 1” mesh chicken wire 13”x3’ 9"; 1 piece 
of 1” mesh chicken wire 13”x5’; 1 piece of 
2” mesh chicken wire 27”x5’; 2 gate hooks 
and eyes; 1 piece of heavy tin 11”x14%"; 
1 piece of heavy tin or galvanized iron 11”x 
1644”; 1 piece of heavy wire 16”; % pound 


¥%” galvanized poultry netting staples. 


- —_—$ $$ $$ —) 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE | 


HY is a widow like a gardener? 

W 2. Why are cowardly soldiers like tal- 
low candles? 

3. How much earth is in a hole 4 feet 
2 feet by 1 foot? 

4, What relation is a door mat to a door 
step? 

5. What are the most unsociable things in 
the world? 





by 


ANSWERS 
. Because she tries to get rid of her weeds. 
. When exposed to fire they both run. 
. None. 
. A step farther. 
. Milestones, because you never see two of 
them together. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Gopsright 1037 by 


Wstwhd 














“Me an’ Pug measured today an’ his 
muscle is bigger ’n mine, but my big toe 
is quarter of an inch longer ’n his’n.” 

“I’m glad I wasn’t twins, because one 
o’ me might of been a girl an’ all the timc 
fussin’ about dirt.” 
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Buyers of peanuts pay a 

rh premium for better picked 

‘ Pop's ... nuts. Last year many buyers 

a. ** gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 

=. ae 3 ie bushel for Benthall-picked 

peanuts. They prefer them 

to hand picked becaus¢ with the Benthall all 
defective nuts and trash are taken out. 


On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 
means $200.00 added profit. 


’ Sell when 
Peanuts bring 


the most ~ 
-There are no cracked peanuts 
_when you pick with a Benthall. 
~The peanuts will keep because the 
weevils can’t get in as long as the shells are 
uncracked. Threshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. 

With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. is often means 
50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additiona} 
profit from a 800 bushel crop. 


‘Save the peanut 
py zine ay~ worth 
aa 31250 orbetter 
ee per acre 


os -The Benthall has no cylinders 
wat for vines.to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher Lecause a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making it unfit for f 
If you plant as much as -20 acres, you sa 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 



































ye — vnhes 

Y Yj - farmers make enough 

the first year picking pea- 

nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 

Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 

in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


That is my slogan and I am going to make good 
with a Peanut Picker built better than ever 
before and seeing that every grower who needs 
a Benthall and is in position to buy one, can get 
it. Write for my proposition. All I ask is the 
opportunity to place the facts before you. 


C.A.Shoop 


Benthall Machine Co. 
Suffolk Va. 





"More Money for Farmers” | 











“SCOUT KNIFE 


STAG HANDLE SCOUT KNIFE 

Brasa lined, nickel silver bolsters, one large 

spear blade—crocused, one punch blade, com- 

bination screw driver and cap lifter, one can 
opener, nickel gilver shackle for chain, Size closed 
3% inches. 
OFFER: Send only $2.25 for a three year subscrip- 
tion to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (new or 
renewal), and we will mail you this fine scout 
knife, postpaid. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Toys for the Baby 


HE first thing a baby does when you 

give him anything is to put it in his 
mouth, or try to at least. There have 
been many accidents from toys. Toys are 
sometimes put to- 
gether by small taps 
or bolts. In such 
cases they are likely 
to come apart, for 
toys areoften drop- 
ped and we often 











pieces. 
pieces are very liable 
to get into the throat 
or windpipe of the 
baby and choke it to death. Never give 
the baby a powder box that is full of 
powder to play with, as the lid is apt to 
come off and some toilet powders are 
very toxic if drawn into the lungs. In 
fact, any powder sucked into the baby’s 
lungs is very dangerous. An empty 
powder box thoroughly washed, makes a 
good plaything. . 

Do not give babies things that are 
painted, for they would soon transfer 
paint from the toys to their stomach. 
Another thing about toys: They should be 
washable and should have no sharp points 
or corners on them to punch the baby in 
the eye. Many babies have been made 
blind from accidents of this kind. Do not 
have too many playthings, for baby will 
play for hours with one or two well se- 
lected toys. 


Celluloid toys are very good for the 
baby to play with while being given his 
bath, because they float and thereby at- 
tract his attention from any discomforts 
of the bath. For general use, celluloid 
toys are not good; they break to pieces 
easily and are quite inflammable. 

Rubber toys are very good, being soft 
and easily washed. A string of large 
spools is a good thing for baby to play 
with. A clothes pin and a small tin pan 
to beat on are fine things to keep the 
baby amused. Avoid giving the baby 
wooly or hairy toys, as it is impossible to 
keep them clean. Toys should be of such 
a nature that they can be boiled. They 
should be washed or boiled often. 





DR. REGISTER 


Of course, I am speaking of toys for 
the baby. After the baby gets to be a 
runabout, he can have a larger variety 
of toys. Even then, however, discretion 
should be used and he should not have 
toys that might be harmful. 


Why So Many Suicides? 
A® paragaesags wants to know why there 


so many suicides. This is 


| an foi question but hard to answer. 


The man with the sane mind had rather 
“bear the ills we have than fly to others 
we know not of.” From what we gather 
in the daily press, many people commit 
suicide on account of most trivial causes; 
for example, a flapper commits suicide 
because she is not allowed to bob her 
hair; another because she is not allowed 
to roll her stockings; a man cuts his 
throat because he cannot start his car; 
or a lady shuffles off this mortal coil 
prematurely because her canary dies. The 
most frequent cause of suicide, however, 
throughout the world is poor health—not 
being in proper physical condition to 
stand the stress and strain of present 
day living. There is no doubt but that 
an annual physical examination would 
prevent many suicides. We would thus 
find out in time many troubles that could 
be promptly checked by proper treatment. 


— 4 a | 


LECTRICITY is slowly but gradu- 
ally assuming a place of greater im- 
portance in rural communities. It is es- 
timated that half of the farm work 
could be lightened by the use of elec- 











tricity. 


find them in several | 
These small | 






















6 Resnmae: is at least one big 
prosperous business in this 
country that never got away from 
a woman’s apron strings. And 
we hope it never will. 


Snow King Baking Powder is 
used every day by millions of 
women and it means a lot to 
them to have at the head of our 
company a woman who under- 
stands how to use it in her kit- 
chen just as well as she knows 
how to make it in her big sunny, 
home-like factory. 


Mrs. Louise P. Lillard is Presi- 
dent of our Company and her 


‘greatest pride comes from 








the realization that all these 
women have used Snow King’ 
daily for many years, and have 
never known it to fail. 


If you will write to Mrs. Lil- 
lard, she will be delighted to send 
you the beautiful 44-page Snow 
King Cook Book containing 
many of her own favorite baking 
recipes. 


The Snow King Baking Powder Co., 4332 Durham St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Makers of good baking powder since 1873” 




















“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Turner Theosher.” 


“I threshed 13,200 » q so 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next TURN 
You can do the same, Thresh your own wheat when 
Then thresh for your neighbors. The 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outsideof machine). A Fordson trac- 
Write for descriptive 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: 
year.” 
the market is best. 


tor will gull and run it with ease. 
catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


C. H. TURNER MFG. CO., Dep. 26, 











Vz cannot build up your 
flock of poultry from a bet- 
ter foundation than on that of 
the quality, health and vigor of 


Smith Hatched 
Chicks 


Theta #7, SeOfernishaomene fresh 
r and oxygen to every egg through 
its forced draft principle of ina 
tion than any other type of incubator. 
That’s why Smith Hatched Chicks 
are better, that’s why so many 
hatcherymen have built their success 
on Smith performance. 
if don’t know Smith 
Fd andy pow ofa oe Saget 


1989 W. 74th St. 











KILLS FLIES 
Easily and Cheaply 


Simple Home Prescription Cheaply and Easily 
Mixed at Home Works Like Magic— 
Not a Poison, But Kills All 


Pests—Harmless to Stock 





Every year flies cost the farmer thousands of doliars 
in loss of livestock. Whole herds have been lost due 
to the spreading of diseases by flies. Lowered milk 
production and spreading of diseases have caused some 
of the world’s leading scientists to make this menace 
the object of their study. 


Now, we are pleased to announce the perfection of a 
simple prescription easily prepared at home, which 
will quickly rid your house, barns, and livestock of all 
these pests with no trouble at all. We are also pleas- 
ed to state it is not a poison, therefore harmless to 
stock, but it is fatal to flies of all kinds and such 
pests as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths. This pre- 
scription is so powerful as a repellent that flies will not 
come near stock or buildings where it has been 

It has no offensive odor, will not gum, burn or stain, 
or injure animals’ coats, yet it is a simple and cheap 
prescription easily prepared at home, 


As soon ag this discovery was announced thousands 
availed themselves of the opportunity of testing it, 
and so sure are we that this discovery will quickly 
rid your entire place of insect pests we offer to 
send any reader of this paper a full size $2.00 pre- 
acription for only $1.00. With this as a base you can 
mix at home enough to last an entire season and be 
free from these pests. 
Furthermore, you need send no money—just your name 
and address to Mutual Laboratories, Dept. 4038, 608 
East 10th St, Kansas City, issouri, and the pre- 
can 


post N 
use according to the simple directions, 
of thirty minutes you do not find the insect eats have 

prescription costs 


cheap 
Try it at ow 
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Beauty comes to 


your house with 


paint. Beauty s¢ays with lead paint 


made of Dutch 


Ga 


HAT to do and 

how todo it? These 
questions puzzle many 
house-owners when the 
time comes to redecorate 
the home, either inside or 
out. For the answer to 
such questions, send for 
the “Handbook on Painting” 
and the booklet (in color) 
“Decorating the Home.” With 
the booklets you will receive 
a decorators’ data form to 
use ‘if you want our Depart- 
ment of Decoration to work 
up a special color scheme for 
your particular house. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ¢ Boston, 800 Albany St. ¢ 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street ¢ Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street + Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 7 Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue 7 St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street 7 San Francisco, 485 California 
Street 7 Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


DUTCH BOY 


Boy white-lead. 






















WHITE-LEAD 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 













From STATE: 






Si, CAROLINA CHICKS! EASILY RAISED 


Profit-producing White Leghorns, 
Reds, Silver and White Wyandottes. 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 












BLOOD TEST! ED Flo cks 


REASONABLY PRICED 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 


Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Rocks and Reds, $12 per 100; $57.50 for 500. 
100; $65 for 500. White Leghorns, $11 per 100; 
$10 per 100; $47.50 for 500. 


and we will ship C.0.D. 





Special MAY and JUNE PRICES 
On HI-GRADE CHICKS 


White Wyandottes, $14 per 
$50 for 500. 1 

All breeds mixed, $8 per 100; 
Less than 100 chicks add le per chick, Order direct from this ad. We can 
ship you chicks any Mon. or Thurs, in May and June. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., TROUTVILLE, VA. 


Heavy Mixed, 
$40 for 500. 


Send $1.00 with order 
























Type Heavy Layers. 
1,000. 100% 


Single Comb "White Saaten Chidke Chicks produced ceemaiel “Gels tanaak Gael parent a y size, 
type and laying qualities. All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibition 
They are purebred, healthy and vigorous. 
REDUCED PRICES for May and June: $4 for 25; $7 for 50 $13 for 100; $125 for 
live delivery guaranteed. 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, 


SPECIAL 


Immediate ‘shipment! Write for catalog! 
Box 10, ENSLEY, ALA. 





SUPERIOR erat 


Prices in lots of 

White Wyandottes me 90 7 50 gio 00 
Barred Rooks .......... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Rhode Island Reds .... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Heavy Mixed Chicks ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 

Valuable booklet free. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 





BABY CHIXx 


From Heavy Laying one Range Flocks Per 100 
Ss. ¢ hite Leghorns......... $10.00 
a, ¢ Brown bcos nner ppg 5: $10.00 
aero Po OSS 2 rrr $12.00 
s. C. Rhole “sland Bode Poe $12.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ $ 8.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............- $1 

Special prices 100% prepaid 


on 500 and 1,000 lots; 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 5! 














The Progressive Farmer 


The Nature Lovers 


Things to Do, Hear, and See in May 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


For lo, the winter is past, the rain is 


over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

—From The Song of Solomon, L 11-12. 


YLOWING and sowing, dusting and 
cleaning and mending will always be 
with us, but the song and color and fra- 
grance of spring will not last. Let us 
enjoy them while 
we may. The flash 
of a bluebird against 
a green tree or gray 
fence-post starts the 
day with joy. The 
bluebird is truly a 
Southern bird; I 
think it must have 
dipped its breast in 
the red soil of our 
hill country, gath- 
ered a bit of our spring sky for its coat, 
and borrowed the gurgle of a soft-flow- 
ing brook for its warble. 
* Ok 


MRS. GREEN 


Are you watching for Venus every 
night—a short time after sunset? Once 
known, she will remain a life-long friend, 
whose recurring presence you will al- 
ways welcome. Are you noticing her 
increasing brilliancy night after night? 

oe # 

Have you tried counting the whippoor- 
will’s calls? He seems tireless, and 
sometimes repeats one call a second for 
a seemingly impossible length of time. 
Can you locate him in the twilight? 

* * * 

Are you listening to the evening cho- 
rus of the insects? To the courting 
songs of the birds? To the whistling of 
the wings of mourning doves? And the 
mournful cooing which is his love song? 

x * * 


Do you realize how many other nest 
builders there are, besides the birds? 
How many of them do you know? There 
are the squirrel’s nest away up in the 
top of a tall tree; the turtle’s nest in the 
soft sand along the edge of a pond; the 
sunfish’s nest at the edge of shallow 
water close by the shore, etc. The fe- 
male fish deposits her eggs which fall to 
the bottom and become attached to the 


gravel. She feels that she has done her 
duty in laying the eggs and departs, 


while the male remains on guard at the 
nest for a week or so; but when the 
eggs are hatched, he feels he has done 
his duty, and also departs, leaving the 
young to shift for themselves. 

* * * 


In May the locusts are in bloom, filling 
the air with their heavy, fragrant odor. 
The leaflets of the Acacia, or yellow or 
black locust, fold together at night, and 
in wet weather. Some change of posi- 
tion at night is the habit of the entire 
leguminous family. The name “locust” 
is said to have been given this species 
by the Jesuit missionaries, who fancied 
that this was the tree that supported St. 
John in the wilderness. However, a 
different species, a native of Syria, is 
supposed to be the true locust of the 
New Testament, the fruit of which is 
called St. John’s bread. 

* * * 


Associations in nature is a fascinating 
subject for investigation. For instance, 
wherever there are cat-tail marshes, one 
is sure to find the red-winged blackbird 
during her nesting season. Their nests 
are deep cup-shaped structures woven of 
grasses and rushes, and are usually par- 
tially suspended from the rim. 

* * x 

And wherever you find the common 
nettle, there sooner or later you will be 
sure to see the Red Admiral butterfly 
who lays her eggs on the nettles. For 
this reason, the Red Admirals are often 


called the “nettle butterflies.” They are 
handsome butterflies, with blue-black 
wings, the front ones spotted with white 
and with a bias band of orange red, and 
the hind ones margined with red, the 
lower side of the wings being even more 
beautiful—the bias band being an ex- 
quisite deep rose color, shading off to 
pale pink. 
* * * 

As the Red Admirais are called “nettle 
butterflies” because they lay their eggs 
on nettles, so are the Monarch butterflies 
called the “milkweed butterflies” because 
they can always be found among the 
milkweeds, upon which they lay their 
eggs. 

* * * 

The magnolias are now bearing their 
creamy white blossoms among their dark 
shining leaves. The magnolia was named 
in honor of Pierre Magnol, an eminent 
botanist of the seventeenth century. The 
magnolia is now considered a distinctly 
Southern tree, but botanists believe that, 
before the ice age, a temperate climate 
extended far up towards the North Pole 
and that Greenland and Spitsbergen 
were covered with trees similar to those 
of Virginia and North Carolina of today. 

* * 


Here are two lists—one of wild flow- 
ers which ought not be picked and the 
other of those that may be:— 


Wild Flowers We Should Not Pick.—Wild 
pink, azalea, lady’s slipper, laurel, rhododen- 
dron, fringed gentian, bluebells, orchids, trail- 
ing arbutus, columbine, dogwood, redbud, 
pitcher plants, cardinal flower, maidenhair 
fern, Indian pipe. 


Wild Flowers Which May Be Picked Freely. 
—Daisy, cat-tail, wild carrot, wild mustard, 
cinquefoil, vetch, evening primrose, chicory, 
blueweed, mullein, everlasting, morning glory, 
vervain, milkweed, wild sunflower, aster, 
goldenrod, black-eyed Susan. 





at 


| SHOWING BETTER METHODS | 
| OF PACKING EGGS | 


Nae AID the local egg market and to 
stimulate interest in the proper grad- 
ing of eggs, the State Division of Mar- 
kets bought two carloads of eggs in 
Beaufort and Pamlico counties on March 
30 and 31 and April 1 and 2. These eggs 
were to be properly graded and packed 
and sold either for immediate consump- 
tion or for storage. The State Division 
of Markets planned to make no money 
on the venture but to try to stabilize the 
market and teach better methods of 
handling the eggs. Funds used in this 
work were secured from a_ revolving 
fund of $5,000 donated by Honorable 
Cameron Morrison of Charlotte. 

According to V. W. Lewis, livestock 
marketing specialist, eggs will be bought 
where the market is in bad shape and 
work will be done to build a reputation 
for North Carolina by grading, packing, 
and candling. Mr. Lewis, working with 
the county agents, will tag all cases 
bought under this arrangement. The tag 
will show all pertinent facts about the 
handling of the eggs. 

Mr. Lewis says that in addition to 
this special effort, his office is constantly 
endeavoring to get owners of Standard- 
bred flocks to assemble their eggs at cer- 
tain points often enough to make case 
shipments. This is better than trying to 
peddle a bucket of eggs from house to 
house. 





Cs) 
EPARTMENT of Agriculture fig- 


ures show that on the average it 
costs $1.34 per bushel to produce a yield 
of 13 bushels of corn per acre. A yield 
of 22 bushels cuts the cost to 90 cents; 
32 bushels, to 70 cents; and 41 bustliels, 
to 61 cents. 
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The New Lovely Patterns 


—Test the Absolutely Fast Colors 
--You can do it with these 30 
FREE Samples of Genuine 


rier Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Colors and patterns originated by 
famous French designers to delight 
any woman’s eye—fabrics to make 
up into lovely dresses that soaking 
and rubbing only make brighter 
and fresher—are assured you in the 


PRINTS, PLAINS, VOILES, 
WOVEN CHECKS, WOVEN STRIPES, 
SHANTUNGS, SUITINGS 
—with the Peter Pan name on the selvage. 
Their moderate cost will encourage you to 
make many charming dresses—each pro- 
tected by the absolute guarantee of satis- 

faction shown in the coupon below. 


We will be glad to send you, free, 
“The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 
beautiful samples which show you 
representative patterns and which 
you can test all you want to for 
color fastness. Send your name 
and address or mail the coupon, and 
be sure to give your dealer’s name 
and say if he sells Genuine Peter 
Pan Fast Color Fabrics. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


47-E WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 





Please send me ‘“‘The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 
NOMO 2c ccccccccccccsccccccccccecccccccccses 
Street Address or P.O. Box ....-.ccccecccccce 
City and State.....ccccccccccccccccccccvcceces 
Dealer’s Name. .... cccccccccccccscccccccccce 
Does he sell Genuine 

, Peter Pan Fast-Color Fabrics?.......+++s++008 










“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 


























Easy to Kill and 
Rid Place of Flies 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic 
—Not a Poison But Fatal to Insect 
Pests—Harmless to Stock. 

Viies are dangerous. They spread diseases, and cost 
the farmers thousands of dollars in losses of livestock 
and lowered milk production, Leading scientists have 

made this menace the object of study. 





Now, the Rid-O-Pest Company has announced the per- 
ection of a simyle prescription, cheaply and easily 
Prepared at home, with which you can rid your house, 
barn and livestock of insect pests almost instantly— 


With no trouble at all. It is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and other pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
moths, 

This new diseovery is not a poison though it kills in- 
Sect pests like magic. Farm animals and human be- 
Ings are not affected by it. This prescription is so 
Dowerful as a repellent that flies will not come near 


Stock or buildings where it has been used. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses. 

We are so confident that this discovery will quickly 
rid your place of insect pests that we offer to send 
any reades of this paper a full size $2.00 prescription 
for only $1.00. With this as a base you can mix at 


iome enough to be free from these pests—or you can 
Sell half of it to a friend and thereby get yours free. 

ou need send no money—just your name and address 
to Rid-O-Pest Company, 311 Interstate Bldg., Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the regular $2.00 prescription will 
be mailed at once for which you need only pay the 
Dbostman $1.00 and postage, Mix and use according to 
the simple directions, and if after thirty minutes you 
do not find the insect pests have vanished the prescrip- 


‘on costs you nothing. This offer is fully guaranteed 
ang is made to acquaint you with the best and cheap- 
*St way of killing flies. Write today. 


30DAY 








le costs 
CO, NR-14 BALTIMORE, MD. 





A DINNER BELL 
City Cousin.—‘‘What has that cow got that 
bell strapped around her neck for?” 
Country Cousin.—“‘That’s to call the calf 
when dinner is ready.” 


PUNCTUALITY 


Miss Quete.—“Say, porter, there’s 20 min- 
utes difference between the time of the clock 
in the station and the one in the waiting 
room.” 


Porter.—“‘That don’t make no difference, 
Miss, about dem clocks. De train goes at 
e 


| 5:09.” 


WAITING FOR BIDS 

Tourist—“And to what do you owe your 
great age, my dear sir?” 

Old Resident—“Wal, I dunno yit. I’m dick- 
ering with two or three patent medicine con- 
cerns.” 

OFF AND ON 

“Vou give your clerks two weeks’ vacation 
every year, don’t you, Mr. Tintack?” asked 
the friend. 


“A month,” grunted the eminent hardware 


| dealer. 


“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go on my 
vacation and two weeks when they go on 
theirs.” 

THE SILVER LINING 

“Waiter, this banana is very small.” 

Vs: gir.” 

“And, waiter, it is also very rotten.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well that it’s small, 
then.” 

WHAT’S THE USE? 

Little Eleanor gazed long and thoughtfully 
at the young man who was calling on her 
grown-up sister Kate. “May I climb up on 
your knee, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes, of course, dear,” smiled the young 
man, who wanted to make a hit with the 
family. “‘Want to pull my hair, eh?” 

“No. I want to see if I can find that word.” 

“Word? What word?” 

“T heard our Kate say this morning that if 
ever a man had the word ‘idiot’ written all 
over his face, it was you.” 


A BASKETBALL NOSE 
Ike—“Got a basketball nose.” 
Snooze—“How come?” 

Ike—“It dribbles.” 


THE BOSS SHE WANTED 
‘““Mamie’s got a job as a stenog.” 
“What Mamie?—no!” 

“Honest!” 
“Do ya s’pose she’ll get by?” 


“Well, she may at that. Y’ see, her boss 
told her right off he’s a man of few words, 
an’ that sounded encouragin’ to Mamie; she 
don’t know very many.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY—Copsright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ina, 











Dis HEAH COUNTRY ‘D 
BE MO’ PROSPEOUS 
EF DEY WANT So MENNY 
FIVE-FooT CAWN CRIBS 


j EN TWENTY-FooT GARAGES!} 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Folks spends money recklessly, but dey 
gives to charity “keerfully en prayer- 
fully”! 
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Car owners expect more 


from Kellys-and they get it! 


ORE people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 
this year than in any year during the com- 
pany’s history. 

The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 
building today are by far the best that ever have 
come out of the Kelly factory. This statement is 
not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 
of tire buyers can testify. 

Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 
most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town”’ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


KELLYsattoonTIRES 


M. F. Why not let the CLASSIFIED ADS of 
Yr. armer, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER hunt 


argains for You 


























1 They go into 475,000 Farm Homes each Week 
Looking for good bargains, and they can be of help to you. 





If you want to sell they can also be of help. Write us for Rates 
for Advertising in our Classified Columns. 














Write the Nearest Office 
| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


DALLAS, TEXAS RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 






































Se aa 
Small expense to start. 
You can do what others are doing. 
Your own back yard in town or country 
is an ideal spot. Let us tell you how. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: & 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit” tor you who want to begin beekeeping. “Better 
Beekeeping” tor you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big Catalog for you 
who are experienced beekeepers. Tell us your occupation. 





The A. L Root Co., Box ss3, West Side Sta., Medina, 0. See Supr.ss. ” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Carolinas-Virginia Farm Topics 





Next Week and Later 


Harvesting Wheat and Oats Wisely 
and Putting Stubble Land to Mak- 
ing Feed—By W. C. Lassetter. 


Seen and Heard in Old Virginia. 


Prize Letters on “How We Have 
Found Increased Happiness 
Through a Love of Beauty in 


Earth and Nature.” 


What South Carolina Agents Are 
Doing. 











1 
| LIVE VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 
NSPECTION for Tomatoes. — The 
Coan River Tomato Association has 
arranged to use Federal-State inspection 
at shipping points this year in order to 
insure a_ standard 
and uniform grade 
for the tomatoes 
packed by its mem- 
bers. 

More and Better 
Cabbage at Lower 
Cost.—The Virginia 
Extension Division 
and the Southwest Virginia Codper- 
ative Exchange are working together in 
a study to increase the yield and quality 
of cabbage grown by members of the 
association, and also to reduce production 
costs, and to improve market distribu- 
tion of shipments. 


Certified Flocks Almost Doubled in 
a Year.—Approximately 1,250,000 certi- 
fied baby chicks will be hatched in Vir- 
ginia during 1927 by hatcheries using eggs 
from flocks certified by the State Divis- 
ion of Markets. Nine different hatcher- 
ies in various sections have already been 
certified, and these have a total hatching 
capacity of over 300,000 chicks every 
three weeks. There are now 224 certified 
flocks with a total of more than 37,000 
birds, nearly double last year’s figure. 








Final Report of Tobacco Sales.— 
Total sales of leaf tobacco by Virginia 
warehouses for the 1926-27 season 
amounted to 145,306,776 pounds valued 
at $26,041,134 according to final reports 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture. For 
the 1925-26 season warehouse sales and 
receipts of the Tobacco Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association were 135,942,098 
pounds. The quantity of tobacco actually 
sold was 3.5 per cent above the estimate 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
last fall. The dark fired crop turned out 
considerably larger than had been expec- 
ted. Total sales of flue-cured tobacco 
amounted to 90,323,385 pounds which sold 
for an average price of $23.64 per hun- 
dred pounds compared with 85,492,205 
pounds at $15.13 last year. Approximate- 
‘y 8,000,000 pounds of this type of to- 
bacco was estimated to have been grown 
in North Carolina. Dark fired sales were 
43,761,225 pounds at an average of $7.77 
against 41,992,428 pounds the year be- 
fore averaging $16.24 per hundred. Sales 
of sun-cured increased from 5,704,727 
last season to 7,132,951 this season, but the 
price dropped from $16.39 to $9.45. The 
quality of all types was much better than 
during the previous season, and ware- 
housemen estimated that 23 per cent of 
the sales graded good; 36 per cent 
medium, and 41 per cent common. 





| HOW MISSISSIPPI FLOOD AF- | 
| FECTS COTTON ACREAGE | 


t ' 





ANY farmers in the Carolinas have 

increased their cotton acreage be- 
cause of the belief that the floods will 
materially reduce acreage in the Missis- 
sippi Delta. As a matter of fact, the 
flooded area produces less than 5 per cent 
of the South’s cotton crop and proba- 
bilities are that at least half the usual 


acreage in the overflowed section will be 
planted. After overflows, the custom is 
to scatter seed along the muddy tops of 
last year’s cotton rows, step on them 
or smear or “muddy” them in any old 
way, and a rank, quick crop grows off 
like a Jacob's gourd. Dr. Tait Butler 
at the Memphis office of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sends us this statement re- 
garding the situation :— 


“Past experience has shown that cot- 
ton may be planted as late as June 10 
after an overflow and that cotton planted 
from May 15 to June 1 has an excellent 
chance of making a fair crop. The rec- 
ords show that we have usually obtained 
good stands and made a good yield per 
acre after past overflows. The cotton 
is put in quickly, in the mud and any 
way to get it in, but the weather being 
warm and there being plenty of moisture, 
it comes up quickly and grows off rap- 
idly. Of course, late planting renders 
cotton open to boll weevil attacks and 
makes it more likely to be cut short by 
early frost, but the water has probably 
wiped out the boll weevils, or most of 
them, and the fact remains that we usu- 
ally make a good yield in the overflowed 
sections. No cotton planter outside the 
overflowed sections can safely increase 
his cotton acreage on the probably false 
assumption that the forced reduction in 
the overflow area will be sufficiently 
large to materially raise the price for 
upland cotton raised in 1927.” 

Since much of the overflowed acreage 
has been growing long staple cotton, the 
market fears a shortage of this type, 
with the result that staples of 1 1-16 
inch and above have advanced $5 to $7.50 
per bale. 


| ONE HOUR OR 14 HOUR 





TO PRODUCE A POUND? 


UST after writing last week’s editor- 
Y ial “Can We Compete With Texas 
Growing Cotton?” we came across a re- 
markable paragraph summarizing a study 
recently made by the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural College concerning the number of 
hours of man labor used in growing an 
acre of cotton in various regions of the 
South. Says this summary :— 

“In the North Carolina area the num- 
ber of man hours per acre was 154; in 
the South Carolina area it was 142; in 
the Georgia area it was 130; but in the 
Oklahoma area it fell to 49; and in the 
Texas area, where the record was found, 
it fell to 39. North Carolina was using 
nearly four times as much man labor per 
acre as Texas. In the high-cost areas 
of the old Cotton Belt the minutes of 
man labor per pound of cotton went as 
high as 73; in the low-cost area of Texas 
the record was 13 minutes.” 

As was said last week, there are many 
important changes to be made if the 
Carolinas are to continue to compete with 
Texas growing cotton, but the main one 
is that of reducing the number of hours 
of man labor (the most expensive of all 
factors) in producing a pound of cotton. 
No plan of farming by which it takes a 
man an hour to produce a pound of cot- 
ton can profitably compete with a section 
in which it takes a man only a quarter- 
hour to produce a pound. 


We must reduce man labor per pound. 
This can be done (1) by using more horse- 
power and machinery and so cultivating 
more acres in farm crops (not all in 
cotton) per man. One-horse cultivation 
will never again pay. Two-horse break- 
ing and two-horse cultivators must be- 
come the rule. (2) Through soil enrich- 
ing crops and enough commercial fer- 
tilizers, we must increase our yields and 
so make up for our higher labor costs 
per acre. 





As was emphasized last week, Texas 
and Oklahoma could put the Carolinas 
out of the cotton growing business as 
Texas and Louisiana once put us out of 
the rice-growing business—if we should 
fail to change our cotton-growing meth- 
ods, But whereas we could not change 








OBACCO farmers of the Caro- 

linas and Virginia may be willing 
to surrender to the auction system 
rather than take the trouble to purge, 
purify,and perfect their organtzation 
but Wisconsin tobacco farmers have 
made codperative marketing pay and 
will stick to it. The Northern Wiscon- 
sin Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative As- 
sociation, after five years’ experience, 
has just signed up its quota of 20,000,- 
000 pounds for another five-year oper- 
ating period. 











our rice-growing methods, changes are 
possible in cotton-growing, and our North 
Carolina and South Carolina growers are 
progressive enough to adopt them in 


time. 
| S.C. FARMNEWS | 


ADE $125 on Seventeen Sheep.— 

There is more interest in sheep 
raising in South Carolina than at any 
time since the Civil War, say the exten- 
sion animal husbandmen. 
Laurens County reports 100 
per cent increase in sheep 
population in two years. 
Farmers who have sheep are 
keeping the ewe lambs to 
increase the flocks, and 
many are purchasing addi- 
tional ewes. Carlot shipments of spring 
lambs are becoming important. A Union 
County farmer reports $125 net profit in 
1926 from a flock of 17 sheep. 


Farm Organization Prospers.— An 
example of real co6peration that has suc- 
ceeded is found in the Union Brokerage 
Company, a farmers’ organization of 
Sumter County, which has been in exist- 
ence 17 years and is now enlarging its 
scope. It buys farm supplies for its 
members and sells farm products. J. 
Frank Williams is president; E. W. 
Dabbs, vice-president; H. C. Haynes- 
worth, secretary; J. M. Plowden, treas- 
urer and general manager; J. M. Brog- 
don, assistant manager. 

Corn Profits $37 an Acre—A corn 
yield of 85.7 bushels per acre at a cost 
of 43.6 cents per bushel, leaving a net 
profit of 46.4 cents per bushel or $37.72 
per acre, is the record of J. Fred Shuler 
of Orangeburg County on five acres of 
dark sandy loam. He used Douthit’s 
Prolific seed, fertilized with 100 pounds 
of 8-4-4 at planting, 400 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda in three side applications, 
and 167 pounds of tankage and 50 pounds 
of muriate of potash as a side-dressing. 
This is in striking contrast with the state 
average of 12 to 15 bushels per acre. 








Better Pastures Demonstrated in 33 
Counties.—Thirty-three county agents 
in South Carolina had 448 better pasture 
demonstrations in 1926, the total acreage 
being 5,767. Fully that many more dem- 
onstrations were begun, but discontinued 
because of the dry weather. An example 
of success with pastures is reported from 
Dorchester County where four pasture- 
grass demonstrations were completed, 
the average grazing report being 10 
months with 1% cows average per acre. 


Big Increase in Poultry Shipments. 
—Most likely 200 or more carlots of live 
poultry will be shipped from South Car- 
olina this year as compared with 104 in 
1926, and 9 in 1923, when first out-of- 
state shipments were made. Hatcheries 
in the state have increased rapidly and 
the present incubator capacity is over 
400,000 eggs, counting only those of 
1,000-egg capacity or more. Recently the 
South Carolina Hatcherymen’s Associa- 
tion was organized to promote the pro- 
duction of better baby chicks. 


Poison the Cotton Flea Hopper 
With Sulphur.—The flea hopper, which 
did such big damage to cotton in Pied- 


mont counties last season, is most effec- 
tively poisoned with flowers of sulphur, 
according to studies made by C. O. Eddy, 
associate entomologist of the Experi- 
ment Station, who has recently issued 
Station Bulletin 235 entitled The Cotton 
Flea Hopper. This publication is free 
for the asking. Mr. Eddy found that 
the flea hopper feeds on croton, evening 
primrose, bean, potato, ragweed, knot- 
weed, aster, goldenrod, and possibly other 
plants besides cotton, and that in order 
to control the flea hopper, these plants 
need to be destroyed, especially croton 
and evening primrose. 
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| ___FOUR TIMELY JOBS _| 


AKE Some Home Improvements. 


—Let’s add one or more of these six 
improvements to our home and farm be- 
fore the end of this year:— 

1. Flowing water and sewerage. 
2. A lighting system. 
3. Furnace heat. 
' 4, A modern, roomy barn. 
5. 
6. 





. A modern poultry plant. 
. A silo. 


The Farm Engineering Department of 
the State College of Agriculture will 
furnish plans and specifications and give 
advice free. 

2. Make a Visit to Your Test Farm. 
—Most of the farmers in the Carolinas 
and Virginia live within 50 miles of an 
experiment station or test farm where 
farm problems are being worked out by 
trained specialists. Every farmer who 
does not “know all about farming” 
should visit the nearest station or test 
farm once or twice each year, should 
have the bulletins and circulars sent him 
and should read them carefully. They 
are more invaluable now than ever be- 
fore. 

3. Keep the Weeds in Subjection.— 
The hardest job on many farms at this 
time of the year and later its subduing 
weeds. It is cultivation early and often 


‘that must be depended on for rowed 


crops. If the weeds get ahead of us, 
then this means more and harder work 
and lower crop yields. Frequent shallow 
cultivation with labor-saving implements 
alone can solve this weed problem in 
cultivated crops. Remember that this 
cultivation is doubly profitable, since it 
does the crops good and prevents weeds 
and grass from doing harm. If we push 
proper cultivation early and often and 
early and late, there will be no weed 
problem at all. 


4. Guard the Milk Supply in Sum- 
mer.— The season of green things 
growing in pasture, field, and meadow 
brings an increased supply of milk. Let 
us make it an imperative point to— 

Keep the milk clean, 

Keep the milk cool, 

Keep the milk sweet. 

Then what a fine summer drink and 
summer food it will be! Milk is the 
best food for infants. Mother Nature 
long ago settled that point. Besides 
making full-sized and healthy bones and 
teeth, milk is also a good brain food. 
It is good for children and good for 
grown folks. Only those who do not 
realize the necessity for milk will long 
remain without an abundance of it. Let 
us be careful to safeguard the cleanli- 
ness and purity of our summer milk 
supply. 
a) 

VERY farmer in the South ought 

to be interested in the adoption of 
the “Torrens System” of registering land 
titles as explained on page 5. In 
several states where “permissive” laws 
have been adopted, laws merely permit- 
ting Torrens land titles, the system has 
gotten nowhere because lawyers have re-' 
fused to encourage the plan. It ough’, 
to be made compulsory in every state » 
America, as it already is in some of Ou 
most progressive states and, nations. 
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Farmers Exchange} 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





POTATOES 


(21) 587 


Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, state ay 





sros. Plant Co., Seville, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.60 per 1,000. thousand. Immediate shipment. Write 
Full count and prompt shipment. guaranteed. North Power, 


postpaid: 1,000, $3; expressed, 10,000 and over 

for prices 
Tomato and Pepper plants. Crowell’s Plant 
Farm, Concord, N. C. 





J. M. Boatright, Mershon, Fa. 





This is the CAROLENAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- A. Ludeke, Castle Hayne, N. 


Treated Porto Rican plants. Prices f.o.b.: $2, 1,000; J. M. Campbell, Rt. 2 


Genuine Porto “Rico Potato sprouts, $2 per 1,000;  Tency, 
5.000 or more, $1.75; 10,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000, June del 
Cc. 





2, Surrency, Ga.—Pure red 


5,000, $1.75 thousand; 10,000 or more, $1.50 thousand. skin Porto Rican Potato: 1,000 to 5,000, $2 per 1.000, 


delivered ; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000, f.o.b. Sur- 
bie: cuttings same variety, May and 
: 1,000 to 5,000, $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
or more, $2- per 1,000, f.o.b. Surrency, Ga. 















ering Berth ——. Seuth Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other “Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 thousand. Bight TOMATOES 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in years im business and not a kick. Try us. J. G. 


this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 


have no reduced rates. 


‘An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We Purcell & Sons, Baxley, Ga. 











3est early varieties Tomato plants: 300, $1, post- 
paid. Floyd Arndt, Catawba, N. C. 











Porto Rico, Nancy Halil, Southern Queen Potato Tomat lants, all varieties: 300, 1: ot 000, $2.50: 
Edition— Circufation—jSt States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— plants: 1,000, $2; 10,000, $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. prepaid Se E 600, $2.50; 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 .C., 8. C., and Va........ 8 eents per word 3. P Somers, Reidayille, N. C. prepaid. J. #. Funcn, | 
t editions you Mississippi Calley. . 135,000 Miss. Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 cents per word _—* - - : Leading varieties earliest Tomato ae 500, $1.50; 
wha ae di Gomste- Pearvnanpeta : Fevapsed ba Ala. and Fis. eoceccees s cmt per — F Lo ere er S150. a. Lecce gg = a 1,000, $2.50: postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton. 
wis! jo US = =6©f §=(Texas.......... i 20, 'exas and 8. Be vcccccees cents per wor 5, or more, 5 ate inspected, omp = ee 2 
All four editions. 475.000 Whole South..............-. 27 cents per word ment. FF. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. - 




















Address Advertising Depertment, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Dixie, June Pink and Livingston Tomato plants: 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 


cheerfully given on request. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO 


Potato plants: $2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at 
$1.75 First class plants, full count and 








SOOO SSO Mi lions Porto Rican Potato plants. Postpaid: 560, 
1 1,00) 








rompt gee absolutely guaranteed. 
Ne are reliable, have your banker look 








- vot orgie. ‘air ‘ham of Commerce, ™ato, Pepper. Leading varieties. Cabbage: 500, -_: 
—_—— — Tomato: 500, $1.25; 1,000, Wilson’s certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, Trait. and Genemantal 
a - $2. Pepper: 100, 75c. Transplanted Tomato plants: $3 per 1,000, delivered; $2.75 express collect. Cash 

A Big Sacrifice Sale.—To settle estate will be sold. 500. $3; 1,000, $5.50; mailed prepaid. Satisfaction with order. J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 

Eight hundred fifty acres of land. Six hundred im’ guaranteed. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cairo, Ga. 








00, $2.50; 5,000, $12. Express collect: 1,000, us u 
~ FARMS FOR SALE: OR RENT 2 a 10, uO $20... Tomatoes, ee 200, ra = 
5090, 1,000, $1 . Express: ,000. Satisfac- 
GEORGIA tion guaranteed. Conger Plant Co. Tifton, Ga enmeas > —* co. 
Homeseckers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet on “Plants with a growing reputation. Cabbage, To- : 


1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.50. 





high state of cultivation, 


Highway runs through farm and in front of home; 
Coninte ‘Ten tenant houses. Pecans, peaches, grapes, Stone, Beefsteak, Brimmer: 100, 40c: 1,000, $2.50. 


> oy ~ Pir Q =) -o0 «6Potato plants: 2,000, 
; ms od- Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2.50. Pepper, _Pink and yellow Porto Rico 
-. 5 ay one eg wad maachin. Pimiento, Bell, Chinese Giants and Hot: 100, 50c: — * LS ane ig ig ee ag 1000 post- SEEDS 
1,000, $3.50; — prices, Shepherd’s Plant Farm, pal -20. ohn B, us » Ga, 
ery. All must be sold. Will sell as a whole or to Tags 
suit purchaser. J. R, Squires, Trustee, Ocilla, Ga. China Grove, _N. For Sale.—Porto Rican Potato plants. sod ae a a. = poe eS 
= eas . Schroer’s Reliable P! —For i ediate shipment, Now booking orders for May and June delivery, $2 bot 
MARYLAND _ Pieiin wikcie. gerne eas pees faenectad Porte Rico, thousand f.o.b. D. A. Williams, Johns, N. C. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 


100, 50c; 300, $1.25; 500, $2; postpaid. Eureka 
Farms, Claremont, N. C. 


Millions Tomato plants ready. Fine market and 
canning varieties, $1 thousand. Well packed, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sweet Potato, $1.75 thousand. 
Old Dominion Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


Tomato plants; John Baer, Stone, Livingston Globe 
and Greater Baltimore: 100, 50c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.25; pestpaid. 5,000, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 
or over, $1 per 1,000, express. Hills Fruit Farm, 
Panama City, Fla. 


NURSERY STOCK 

















Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 











all in one body. Dixie 


sight of Ocilla, Georgia, county site of Irwin 1,000, $1 Bed plants, 


June Pink, Bonny Best, more, $1.25 per 1,000, Prompt service. 








Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


J. W._Altman, Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Ricans, Best varicties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Lae Spay Tomato plants: June Pink: 100, $1.50; Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5.000 of ¢ord Nursery, Dane. 25, , ey Ga. ; 














by 21 associated banks, iis 16 


“Our Own Home Country, , the Land Where Profits Early Triumph, Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- 
and Pleasure Are Partners,” illustrated book issued kin Yam: $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants; June Pink, Bon- 
millions, free. Ad- ny Best, Florida Special, Stone and Greater Baltimore; 
dress Eastern Shore Trust Co., Cambridge, Maryland. 100, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Pepper plants: Ruby nee nln ais 








ern Piedmont Virginia. 
ing bargain properties. 


Virginia FParms.—In the 


Orange, Va. 


Blue Grass section north- Beauty Eggplants same 


Cabbage and Beet plants, 
ong ad —_— — cant plants only, make prompt shipment, and do not 
. : * substitute. Pay little more and get just what 


want and what you need, 








PLANTS 


ROARS OOS dosta. Ga. 





and fair count. Douglas Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimento and Long ~ Tnspected Porto. Rico Potato plants, May- -June de- 
VIRGINIA Cayenne; 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 500, $2; 1,000, $3. Black livery: 1,000, $1. 40,000, $1.40; 100,000, $1 


price as peppers. Onion, f.ob. Thos. J. Boatright Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.50 Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
per thousand f.o.b., cash with order. Strong plants tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 





_ Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 


believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 











$1 per 1,000. We ship first 


Sct Plant Farms we over, $1 1,000. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, $1 35: 5.000 and BEANS 











Soybeans. W. S. Dudley, “Lake Landing, N. €. 





Porto Rieo Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 





upwards, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment; millions 





to Soybean receivers and shippers. Write City Hay & 
Va. 




















FLOWERS offer. Morris & Dunn Plant Co., Pine Grove, Ga. Grain Co., Norfolk, oy 
- - Certified Laredo Soybeans, $3 bushel. John Hof- 
= Twenty-four beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- Porto Rieo Ley De inspected, dipped. 1,000 és a ’ 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO rieties, dollar prepaid. Catalog. William Jordan, postpaid $1.85; 10,000, $13.50, not prepaid. Can Meyer, Williamsburg, Va 
= and ge -—— $1 — oo post - Baldwin Park, Calif. ship at once, Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. Recleaned, sound ar Beans, $6 per bushel. Clyde 
pai arina ant Co. arina, 























Pure Improved, state inspected, Porto Rico Potato McGoldrick, Rutledge, Tenn, 




















Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $1.25. Pepper . y plants: 1,000 to 5,00@, $1.50; from 5,000 up, $1.25; Soybeans.—Biloxis $1.60; Mammoth Yellows $1.50. 
$2. Tomatoes $1. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. A C HRYS a ee ae PL AN} M f.o.b., cash with order, Dan’ A. Campbell, Surrency, perion Harris, Ransomville, N. C. » 
a f. te, Ma- Georgia. 
Cabbage and Tomato plants, $1.25 per 1,000, post- Assorted colors, bu maw Bees : —- Dublin Se Compe Dublin, Georgia. — Earl 
age c.o.d. James J. Council] & Son, Franklin, Va. roon; 14 plants for $1.00. D. R. Johnston, We guarantea to ship 4,000 ee inspected Sipockind ies Seok Mane ve 50 psbopcy Py, 
Potato plants $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.35. Pep- R.F. D. No. 5, Box 3, Richmond, Va. Porto Rico Potato plants for $5.25, express collect, ~ wen ha : 
= $2: 7 are $1. ag eta vat Fan, ae, Co _— day after order received. Williams Plant Co., Baxley, _Four thousand bushels choice stock Early Speckle 
pe oma: 1eorgia a rm 25 varieties prize ~ winning “Chrysanthemums; < differ- Georgia. Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga, 
Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage plants, $2 ent varieties yellow, red, white, pink, cream, lavender, a Mi: th Yellow Soybe 14 * bushel; t 
flesh, orchid, variegated yellow red reverse of petal. Finest Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, govern- Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $1.40 per bushel; cash 
Florida,” a ae oo Blooms ‘qrow 6 to 9. inches across Strong plants ment inspected, $1.50 thousand. Prompt shipments with order. Oak Grove Stock Farm. Camden. N. C. 
8c: 40, $1.85; 55, $2.10; 15 435. Guaranteed large and satisfaction guaranteed. Write W. M. O’Stee 





Tomato, Cabbage and Onion plants $1, 1,000. Porto 


type; cultural directions 


Rieo Potato plants $2, 1,000, Clark Plant Co, Thom- variegated red and yellow 





furnished: plants named. Waresboro, Ga. 


te Seed Soyhbeans.—Mammoth Yellow $1.50; Biloxi 
h Cre- 





Marigolds, 25¢ dozen plants; 

















$1.60. Shipped same day order received. Set 
N. €. 









































7 J > " Potato pl: lit large or- dle, Swan Quarter, 
asville, Ga. 2 dozen 100, Double yellow African Marigolds, Double aero Bican Potato plants, pangrior quality : Capacity Early Speck 1 ec] i, Seed Velvets: bushel 
Wakefield Cabbage plants, January sowing, not White Daisies same price. State inspected. Mrs. jaip million daily. Quick service. Baxley Brokerage  ¢) A ie el $2 HS. Mattefactirer Gr pe AA — 
winter stunted: $1, postpaid. Krauswood Farms, J. F. Chapman, Edison, Ga. Co., Baxley, Ga. Ts  Dabewe Saeelio Gn 
Mineral Springs, N. C. = a . . 
POTATOES Government inspected purple and | pink ~ gikin ~ Porto , Speckle Telve " 5 
CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO, PLANTS . - Rico Potato planis, $1.75 per thousand: over f¥ ghipping point. cash. with order: in’ two-bushel bags 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph: $1.75 per 1,000. ene -—-<: 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. Eureka Farm, thousand, $1.50 per thousand, collect. J. A. Tomer fe Solomon & Oates, Headland, Aia. 
Stocky Tomato and Cabbage plants: $1.00 aremont, N.C. Company, Alma, Ga. ee = 
per 1,000. Delivered promp ptl , Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Government inspected Porto Ric an Py plants, Choice Seed Velvet Beans, Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
> low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. 
EMERALD FARMS S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga $1.40 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25. Satisfaction yrurphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 
Meigs, Ga. Porto Rico Potato ner $1.75 thousand, postpaid. oe gag Sd money enema Boatright _ Reautifully poner Biloxi ea put up in 2% 
oy yy pee 5s, rAd . aa. - ea - 
Plants.—Ten varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes. 1,000, Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. . bushel bags, $1.90 per bushel, f.o.b. Westminster. 
$1.35, prepaid; $1 collect; 5,000, $4.50. Rev. Elisha Potato plants, leading varieties: $2.25, 1,000, post- Improved Porto Rican Potato plants now ready. wWaret Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 
Bragshaw, Walters, Va cpanel once Maia paid Floyd Arndt, oe as May delivery, $1.45 per thousand; 5,000 lots, $1.35. 
> semi “ Guarantee good plants or your money back. J. I. Ca'houn County grown, guaranteed sound, pure and 
C.o.d. ‘Plants, not promises.’ Cabbage, Onion, Porto Rico, Potato plants: $1.50, Saat; 5,000 and Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. true to name. Otootans $3.25; Biloxis $2.15. xed 
Tomato: 500, 65c: 5 ee Potato: $2, 1.000 up, $1.2 H. I. Stone, Baxley, Ga 


Sexton Cox, Valdosta, Ga. 











Early Triumph, Southern 


Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto 1,000; f.o.b. Lenox, Ga. 


John Walker. Satisfactory guaranteed with prompt shipments. G. 























yenuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1, 1,000; 5,000 up, 90c spected, $1.75 thousand; five thousand or more, $1.50. a 
A, "Home grown ‘and guaranteed pure, sound and true 


Peas $1.70. Write for prices on quantities. All prices 
f.o.b, Buyck & Buyck, St. Matthews, S. €. 












































F 2. - A of t Ss t oO tans $3.95; Ta 3: 
rr Punch, Newton PRG. a see Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000, $1.25; Carters Rockingham, Ga. __ Bilosis $2.15; Mammoth e- -* *SLas. = . 
A 5,000 or more $1. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- quantity prices Satisfaction guaranteed Higher 
“Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King and Pimiento Pep- Gor " P Rico Pota plant spected: one thousand $1.50; five thousand or more, prices inevitable account widespread diversification 
= zine. — Loe. a: oo. $7.50. Thom- me Revennunant ee ol ee plants: $1.35 thousand. nog shipments guaranteed. J. J. propaganda Also Mixed Pees and Velvet Teans. 
asville Plant Co. oma e, a palit A asad : Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. Ask for our pamphlet, ‘Valuable Information About 
Premium Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, Mareh planted; wn rue em: = 25, ‘ ae ea “Porto Rican Potato plants, finest quality, $1.98 thou- New Varieties of Soybeans."’ Wannamaker-Cleveland 
large plants: 506, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Prompt ship- < pl; postpaid. Fred Murray, Catawba, N. C sand delivered your mail box, prepaid. Half million Seed Farms, St. Matthews, S. C. 
ment. Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants. Good prices on laily. Quickest service; cash with order. Bullard 
~ C.o.d.—Leadin ee ee ae are large or small orders. L. Smith, Gleason, Tenn. trothers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. CANE 
ions: 500, 60e: 1.000. $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, 35¢; Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Porto Rico, Nan Sweet Potato Plants.—Porto Rico or Sixty Day; Cane Seed.—Straight ‘Orange, $1.25 bushel: Red 
1,000, $2. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. Hall: 2.50, 1 000, prepaid. 3. BP. Punch, ‘Newton. certified seed. 1,000, $2.25, postpaid. 5,000 or over, ‘Top, straight, $1.25; mixed, 90c bushel; 2%-bushel 
Cabbage, Tomato and Onion plants: 500, 65¢; 1,000, N.C. $1.75 1,000: 10,000 or over, Be iw: warm Re ES McIntosh, Hayesvitle, N.C. 

“ : ae aa Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, a. » ° 
$1. Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey Potatoes: 500, Up River, Porto Rican Potato plants, tmmediate t - y a ie Early Red Top, a ae Auber, ORs 
Te; 1,000, $1.25. Hamby Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. shipment, $2 per thousand. KE. B. Sutton, Calypso, Improved Porto Rieans, Nancy Halls and Early Beely Sram, i -” pee Wa hel; 3-bus ot Sete: chee 

~ . ; © . 0 ¥ order a 2 ‘or ¢ Lewis Seed be = 
PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN N._©- more. $1.10 per L000. Prompt service: satisfaction Memphis, Tenn. 
sending varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- Cee oe Potato iants.. os per thousand. guaranteed. Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. CORN 

° . ; juarantee prompt 1ipment. 4 Steedley, axley, 

ards 75¢; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato Georgia. “ Genuine Improved purple and yellow skin Porto inn Gace collet ila eae nee 
$1.75; Bel Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good Rican Potato plants: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.25 per tushels acre. Peck $1: bushel $3. Jas. Moffitt. 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand. Full 1.990. Government jaeaed. chemically. treated; Remar. N. C . 7 
Co., Quitman, Ga. count and prompt shipment guaranteed. J. L. Turner, prompt shipment. Sims Potato plant Co., Pembroke, “ 


Coffee, Ga, 
































Georgia, For Sale.—Mexican June Corn. good for harvest 
$ 0, -50; ; : . : 3.75. f.0. 
breed » oe ae ee SD, 000; bey Py Lappe Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: $2.50, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato plants, government plentins: pee peck Sh; wer Quan $3.75, f.0.b, Adgor 
1,000. Guarantee satisfaction. J. B. Walker, Lenox, 1-900; pagans. eady now, ©. D. Murray,, Clare- inspected; improved plants; good strong plants; quar- : : os Daecemenete 
Georgia. ‘ ; mont, N. anteed count; prompt Rg - m. an: hed souend ; 

Siggy ake ar” meee improved Porte Rico Potato plants; inspected, treat- five a or more, o. st t Co., PRICE: A big two-ear white Corn. 
mia, am ipa, Potap draws pnd Tomato a WS ger L000; ove S00 SSN. BR Waleed, Bra, Oe ac FIELD thas hal" 0 years Held “ae: 
ay experience fits me to grow a better one. Prices Bate "Ga = . . “: = —— eee _Porto Bice ond Nancy Hall Potato ceux r ED ep Maruaee well plant- 

Teasonable. Smee ‘orto ican Potato ants, t quality, plants, raised from the vine; government ingpectec okE . 
€.0.d, Cabbage, Tomato and Onion plants, T5c per per aman f.o.b, Bristol, Ga. Pearl Lightsey 7.50 per thousand by express; $2.75 postpaid. Can 75 Better increase corn sup- 


1,000. ts Rico and Big Stem Jersey Potatoes: 


1.25; 


508, 75e; 
Plant (o., Cipattville, Ga. 





Shi at once. . by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett, BUeeeL 


ply for next year. 





postage extra. Clyattville ~ Millions Porto Rico plants, $1.40 thousand; 5,000 /talelzh. N. 
cash, Southeas: 





Diants 100, 30c; 500, 80c; 





~~ =. thousand ; tern Plant Farm, Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, grown by me y.. P. LA TE A M 
Leading varieties Cabbage, Collard and Tomato wane, Ve. from selected seed; state inspected; shipment now elhaven, N. C. 
1,000, $1.25. Porto Rico Guaranteed pure inepected Potato plants, leading Price $2 per 1,000 delivered by ponent , sast. PI com 
Potato plants, state inspected | & 1,000; all postpaid. varieties, $2 delivered. James Chauncey, With order. BR. B. Simmons, Schultz e anta- 


Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 
~ Frost proof Cabbage plan 
500, $1; $1. 


collect. 
vem t 
Virgin ~a satisfaction. 





Screven, Ga. 





tite for prices 


Evergreen Farms. lin, 


tion, Summerville, S. C. 





selected Mosby’s two-eared white. Barty. 








Pield 
high vyielder, long grained. small white cob, hand 


ts, all varieties: 300, 75c; Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000. Potato Plants.—Old time Spanish Yellow Yam and nubbed. Bushel $2.65; half $1. 40. Prompt shipment. 
_ . 75; postpaid, 1,000, $1. charges Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. W. Southern Queen (like mother used to bake), Porto Rico WN. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 


on large 7. We foatright, Alma, Ga. 
Frank 


and Triumph: $2.50, 1,000. Buneh Yam, Big Stem 





Porto Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.50. j § Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 


1,000, postpaid. Good plants, prompt shipments. 
ya. 


/PEANTS—1. EADING VARIETIES __ Chanclor, Seville, 


Cabbage: $1.00, 1,000; 





Jerseys and Bunch Porto Rico, $2.75; all delivered. PEANUTS 











Collard $1.00; Tomato 


$1.00; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25; Porto Guarantee full count and 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.25" per thousand 








North Carolina Runner variety, farmers stock, good 
.50. Cash with order. G 


Sweet Potato Ptants.—We now have four of the seed, 96 pound bag § : off 
best varieties. Naney Hall, Leng Vine Porto Rican: Mercantile Co., Bnterprise, Ala. eel 
Willem, 100, 75c; 300, $1.25; 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3; 5,000, 











shipment. st J PEAS 
Rico Potato $2.00. & Steedley, Baxley, Ga $14.50; 10,000. $27.50; 20,000, $50. Big Stem Jersey 
a LT at “ and Bunch Porto Rican, two new and fine potatess: + or Sale. Field Peas, ae and Wolves Wenn 
W. WILLIAMS Nancy, Hall, Porto Rico Potato plants: 0c ver 100; 100, $1; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1.000, $4.50: 5.000, vf. Bush, Albany, , ee 
Franklin, Va. $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. cally treated. Cash $18.50; 10,000, : $40.” All stock aes paid 
= with order. David Huffman, Rt. 3, Box 72, Hickory, or express paid. Ry ~ folder on potato plants. leading varieties, ar quality, cheaan, J. B 
25 million Cabbage and Tomato plants. Fine field WN. C. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. Comme. Connelly _ _veringe m. ©. 


grown stocks; 500, $1 pos 


thousand. 


Expressed, we thousand. 


Prank Franklin, 


Tnspected Porto Rico Potato plants now $1.50 thou- 
Sand, mail or express charges collect. Postpaid: 200, 
5@o: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Large quantities lower. 


Sweet Potato a 500, $1.75, postpaid. ? 


tpaid. Express colleet, 








P. Councill Company, 





Write for 
Ea prices Cabbage, 







$1; 


Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 





Tomato and Pepper plants. 








Plates Cabbage, ‘Tom ato, 
1,000, $1.50, 


Pepper. 


In the Land of the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


for boys and girls. Bible. Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice, 

Violin, Expression, Art, Faculty of twelve men and women give 

pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory fer one hun- 

dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. Cottages. Splendid 

administration building with a library of 2,000 volumes, Steam 

heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses moderate, 
Session opens August 22, 1927 


Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 








Dublin Seed ompany, Dublin, Georgia, —Sound 
mixed Field a $1.75 bushel, 





A State Accredited High School 7 All varletice Field Peas. Write for seed price let. 


Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Mixed Peas, one ninety; New Eras, two dollars 
bushel. D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
Clay Peas, $1.70 bushel; Mixed Peas, $1.70 bushel; 
Ls mp Peas $1.90; Unknown, C $2; White Peas, 
Black Eyes, $1.75; Mung Beane, “pushel; New Era, 
Whippoorwills and Irons, $1.90 bushel. H, R. Melin- 
Hayeaville, N. C. 


(Classified ads. continued om next page) 
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Say Winton’ 
—that’s the password toa 
pleasant time in 


Cleveland 


When you step off the train ask 
for the Winton. 

We'd like to be your hosts. 
Not just see that oe are well- 
ho and well-f but see 
that everything is done to -— 

our stay in Cleveland a 
Tightful episode. That’s ba 
spirit here. 

We'll see that every little de- 
tail contributing to your com- 
fort and convenience is taken 
care of ... from rushing your 
laundry to getting fourth row 
center aisle theatre tickets at 
the last minute. 

ae’ 1 ge end all my time here at 

inton. It’s my job and 
> life. I’ll be personally re- 
sponsible for all these things. 


Will you be my guest? 
J. L. FREE, President 


P. S.—Rates are reduced. The 
Winton is by far the best hotel 
“value” in this United States. 





a 


> rennin” 


SERENE SEN Po ON 








New Rates 
150es4e$2. 50 
100 suisize 3.00 
100 224 3.50 
100 sctside 4.00 A 
W. Stiles Koones Gr a 


imager ae 
HOTEL 


WINTON 
Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 














Farmers’ E h e 
(8 Conts a Word, Cash With Order) 
Gach Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The above rate agotee to the Carolinas-Virginia Edl- 
tlon—1i20,000 circulation. State plainly what edi- 
tion you wish . use. 

— 








PEAS 


For Sale.—Ripper, Mixed and Whippoorwill Peas, 
$1.65 sacked, f.0.b. Shelby, N. C., cash with order. 
Campbell Department Store. 


ee —Best quality. Brabham $2.25 bushel; Irons 
and Brabham mixed $1.90; Clays $1.70; 
xed Peas $1.60. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Mixed Peas for sale. Fine for hay. . $1.75 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Pembroke, N. C. § a same day 
we receive check. Pates Supply Co., Pates, N. C. 














BABY CHICKS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 





Mathis Quality Chicke.—Heavy layers. 
breeds. $6.25 hundred up. we free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Tr we TANCRED CHICKS 
S WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our Pest records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a poultry business paying 
worth while profits. Our prices within 
reach of all. Chick prices reduced after 
May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 


Chicks.—From blue ribbon Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
$16 hundred. SBarred Rocks, a $12; postpaid. 
Bartlett. Poultry Farm, Bartlett, Cc. 

Vitality Chicks.—State accredited ss Reds, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free book. 
Appleton City Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 

Baby chicks each Wednesday in May. Rocks or 
Reds, 14c each. Ream strain White Leghorns, 136 
each. Hill Crest Farm, Lumberton, N. C. 

Carolina Chicks.—Five varieties, from flocks inspect- 
ed and blood tested by the state of North R ena 
Asheville Hatchery, Box H, Asheville. N. 


MADE-IN-CAROLINA ee! age AT 
BARGAIN PRIC 
For the next six weeks we will a our SUPERIOR 
grades of baby chicks for: 


Leading 
Mathis 




















Large, heavy laying White Leghorns........ $14.00 
Beautiful Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds....$15.00 
Jolden Buff Orpingtons ..............ee0. $16.00 
White (Regal-Doreas) and Silver Wyan- 
ES RS Ee ES re ee ee $16.00 


Quantity limited—Book order now. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, LN. cs 


Half-Price Chicks 





‘We have cut our prices alt almost 


in two. All kinds. Quick shipment. Three color 
catalog free. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 719, 
Buile tr, Mo. 





Purebred Chicks, 7%c up. Leading breeds. Best 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., 
Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Trail’s End strain of White Leghorns will produce 
for you jist as many eggs as any other strain of White 
Leghorns in the world. This is a true statement, not 
a false claim. Write us for low prices on chicks. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 


ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington eggs: 15, $1, postpaid. 
Mrs. John Griffin, Courtland. Va. 


Eggs from Cook’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons, $1.50 per 
fifteen. Miss Julia P. Jones, Rt. 1, Tobaccoville, 
m. € 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Excellent strain Barred Rock eggs, $2 sitting. N. C. 
Mauldin, Shubuta, Miss. 


Our Barred Rock chicks are wonderful. Write for 
our low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. 











White Rocks that please others will please you. 
Eggs: a rr 15; $5 per 100; postpaid. L. M. Wil- 
liams, esdale, N. C. 


Parks’ strain Barred Rocks, registered permit Pc-77. 
Eggs at half price. 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50. Riverside 
Farm, Rt. 2, Siler City, N. 


*‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks in their purity (direct 
from Holterman’s best pens); both dark and light 
strains, Eggs for sale, half price balance this season. 
A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


We are selling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Pens a 


ed by grandsons of a ea -egg hen. $2 per 15. G. 
Willis, Gastonia, N. C. 

















The Progressive Farmer 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
- catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Migs. 


Big bright Italian Queens, $1 each or $10 per dozen. 
Will buy your beeswax. Write us for prices. York 
jee Company, Jesup, Ga. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 
For Sale.—Lot with filling station, Hettie Watts, 
Rt. 1, Taylorsville, N. C. 
CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, Free catalog 


showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 














HAY 


Hay, all varieties. Ask for delivered prices. Harry 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 


HONEY 
Best quality extracted or comb Honey: 5 pounds oF 
10 pounds $1.75. B. M. DuBose, Brownsville, S. ¢C. 
Pure Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 


Clover seed, Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 

















Fancy bulk comb Honey. Ten pound pails, six to 
case, $10; five pound pails, twelve to case, $10.50 case, 
W. B. Bradley, Fargo, Ga, 


ICE BOXES 
Large Ice Boxes made especially for farm homes 
and stores to cool milk, cream and bottled drinks. 
We can save you $25 to $30 on a box. Write today, 
Stahl & Stroud, Kinston, N. C. 
KODAK FINISHING 


Films developed, printed. Better service, superior 
results. Dickerson Studio, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

















DUCKS—GEESE 


Penciled Runner Ducks.—Eggs balance season: $1, 
13. Howard Moffitt, Ramseur, nN... &. 


sd PEA FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


Wanted.—Peafowls and feathers; state price. Alton 
Wagstaff, Skipwith, a. 

















Ferris 265-300 egg strain White Leghorn chicks for 
May delivery: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 100, $10; 1,000, 
$98.50; delivered, prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Book your order now. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. C. 





BABY CHICK BARGAINS 


All from blood tested flocks. 
prices for immediate shipment. 

White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns and 
Anconas: 100, $12.00; 500, $55.00. 

Rocks, Reds, etc.: 100, $15.00; 500, $70.00. 

Hatch each Thursday. Highest quality 
guaranteed. 


Reduced 


OIL BROODERS 
at wholesale prices. Write for valuable 
free catalog. 
MAXWELL-HEITZ HATCHERY, Inc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Under State Supervision 





Chicks. —Certified Rocks, Reds, Legho from state 
inspected, blood tested flocks, All chicks. shipped un- 
der official state label, which is your guarantee of 





genuine certified chicks. Priced to eell. Suffolk 
Chick Hatchery, Suffolk, Va. a 
Quality Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, 12c; Tancred 


Ixghorns, lle. Purebred stock from Shenandoah 
Valley; individually inspected and selected for high 
egg production. § me your order today. Meyer- 
hoeffer Hatchery, North River, Va. 





Peas.—Sound, pure, and pretty; Red Rippers, Clays, 
New Eras and Whippoorwills, $2 per bushel, cash 
with order. River Bend Farms, Stanfield, N. C. 





Mixed, per bushel, $1.60; Brown Eye White $1. 60; 
Black Eye $1.65; New Eras and Clay $1.70; U nknown 
Improved Whippoorwill $1 Brown Whippoor- 
will and Red Rippers $1.85; Brown Crowders $2; Iron 
; Brabham $2.10; Pink Crowder $2.80; Rams Horn 
60; Pad $4.80. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, At- 

, Ga 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

For Sale.—200 bushels Brabham Peas, $2 bushel. 
Graded, delinted Mexican Big Boll cotton seed, © ey 
bushel. Herbert R. Currie, Jackson Sprin ; 





Scari- 
George 














Peas, Bean, Calcium Arsenate xed ( Te 
oie Clays and Whippoorwills- #1 85; Hrabhams 
and Irons $2.25. Calcium arsenate 7c pound. 3 


Daniel’s Sons, Waynesboro, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Peerless Dark Brown Leghorn baby chicks. G. P. 
Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. 














Biddies.—Excellent. purebreds; Rhode Island Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, $14 hundred. White 
and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12; Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, $16. Add 2c chick less than hundred. Orders 
filled week receiv Prepaid; delivery guaranteed. 
Capital Poultry F Farms, _ Columbia, WS 


SLASHING PRICE REDUCTIONS 
STATE ACCREDITED QUALITY 
VITALITY-BRED CHICKS 
6 TO 12 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 


Wonderful breeding, for high egg produc- 
tion. Prompt 100% live delivery. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order from ad or write 
for catalog. 


50 100 500 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns .. Hb 5 2 OS 50 
Anconas, Bf. Leghorns ..... 5.50 47.50 
Reds, Barred Rocks ......... 6.00 it 50.00 


Wh. Rocks, Buff Orps. ..... 6.50 12 57.50 
Wh. and S. L. Wyandottes.. 6.50 12 57.50 
Blk. Minorcas, Wh. Orp. ... 7.00 13 62.50 
pS a. ee 5.00 9 42.50 
Assorted, All Breeds ........ 4.25 8 39.00 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM 


Dept. 101, Clinton, Mo. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





“KIL-O-MITE” 
Kills all Mites in poultry houses, ONE 
APPLICATION, guaranteed for one year. 
Used, endorsed and highly recommended 
by agricultural colleges in the South. 
Price, $2 per gallon; $1.25 per half-gallon; 
75c per quart; parcel post prepaid. 
KIL-O-MITE CHEMICAL CO. . - 














Dept. 118, Athens, Ala., U. S.A. 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 

Big type. James W. Graves, American National 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Young Berkshire brood sows, bred or open 
months of age. Purebred. Write J. H. 
R.F.D. 4, Box 57, Rustburg, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Durocs.—Bred and ae gilts, service 
boars. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va 


For Sale.—Big lot of purebred Duroc pigs, ten 
weeks old. Garland Ricks, Conway, N. C. 
Purebred Duroc pigs; 6 boars, 12 weeks old, $10 


each, cash with order. Write L. J. Grizzard, Em- 
poria, Va 





, at ten 
Riddick, 














POLAND-CHINAS 


Pigs from registered Big Type. 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 





Mount Pleasant 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, 
No charge for information on how to proceed, Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-M_ Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point. 


Learn Stenography home 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified system. PEs. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Buy Your Cigars Direct.—50 Aspirations, prepaid, 
oo “i eo wanted. Havana Smokehouse, Home 
and, Ga 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1: 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. re free. Pay 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky sweetleaf, mellow “with age. 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50; Game $2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long a mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound bor 
picked chewing, $2.40; tem pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay eee wart Flavoring with ten po 
either grade free. ppreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
Te. Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 
































when received. 




















For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, write 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 


Gilts, Young Boars, Pigs.—Herd carries collectively 
blood lines of Clansman, Liberator, Orange Lady, 
Disher’s Giant, Sun Ray, Rawleigh’s Great Ideal, 
and a dozen other national favorites, Prices reason- 
able. Valley View Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Wanted.—Indian relics. Scroggs. Brasstown, N. C. 


Wanted.—Old mahogany or walnut Secretary. Send 
full description and price. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted.—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where, Send outline with description. Steinmets, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 











Bulis and heifers, purebred. Will trade for Beans 
or Peas. Write Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, c. 


Registered Bull Calves, from best blood lines. 
Sunny Home Farm, Gaylord H. French, Prop:, 
Draper, N. C. 








GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Guernsey Cattle.—Annual sale North Carolina Guern- 
sey’ ders’ Association, Asheboro, N. C., Thursday, 
May 19, 1927. Twenty-five purebred females. Three 
= a5 outstanding breeding. Twenty grade Guern- 

in milk. For cning write T. D. Brown, 
Sales Mz Manager, Salisb sbury, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS 




















Chicks.—Rocks, Reds 
fryers ; ations 9c up. 
Suffolk. Va 

Certified Chicks. Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, yan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, llc. Continental Hatchery, ‘Yon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Purebred Barred Rock chicks 11%c; White Lee- 

s 9%c, delivered. Tip Top Poultry Farm, Har- 
risonburg. Va. 

Chicks.—Tancred White Leghorns 9c; 
mouth Roeks, Reds, llc. 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Leghorns, 


5 Anconas, mixed 
Prompt delivery. 


Pinner & Co., 











Barred Ply- 
Palmetto Poultry Farms, 








Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, $9; 
June $8.50. Heavy mixed $8.50; prepaid; live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo, 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing, and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days, Chicks from these large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low prices, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


LEGHORNS 


Estes-Hollywood White Leghorn cockerels, carrying 
310-336 egg blood. Beautiful specimens reasonably 
priced. Dr. PB. H. Lindsay, Altoona, Ala 
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FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 


BOB. .cecceee 
Ee pagrectes awe ........9 eo 


McCall’s seeteeeeeeeeeees mes} 50 


The Progressive Farmer ......... 

Pictorial Review .......... chan eau wae ‘ 

The Progressive je Pe $2.10 
Christian Herald—Woman’s World 

The Progressive Farmer $2.30 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





"Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks; select stock; Tor- 
mohlen’s ‘‘special matings,’’ 12%c each. Pullets, 
cockerels, hens, T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 

Choice Single Comb White Leghorn pullets, 10 and 
12 weeks old, from breeders of size and type, range 
reared and healthy; price reasonable, Carl Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. C. 


10 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
White Leghorns 


MIDDLEBORO FARM 
Estab. 1915 








Rt. 1, Box @, Hampton, Va. 


~ Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorns. —Fges: $6, 100; 
chicks: $12, 100 up. 12 weeks cockerels, pullets priced 
low. 1,000 laying hens half ee July ist. R. E. 
Sandy, Box W, Stuarts Draft, a. 


Pullets.—Barron English strain Leghorns, 8-10-12 
weeks old, ready for shipment; oe every week from 
now on. Well developed, raised free range. all 
blood tested flocks under cipervision ‘orth 
lina Department of Agriculture. Pullets shipped 
48 hours approval. Write for prices, advising how 
you would Beokwith-McAulay Poultry 
Acme. N. ©. 








a 
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Bulls, heifers; Regist of Mes stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale.—Cattle, carlots. Write Frank J. Payne, 
Odum, Ga. 











HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, Let us train you to be an expert ene 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free Booklet 
wee Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 

enn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Greensboro Nurseries, 








eye 











Farmer salesmen wanted. 
Greensboro, N. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma 





Concord 





Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. _ Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 


perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 








Registered Guernseys, , ~eeeee Dry milk. Stone 


Gate Farm, Petersburg, 





If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

Pigs, 8 weeks old, $7.50; shoats, $9 to $15; bred 
gilts; c.o.d@. shipment. Piedmont Stock Farm, Ford, 
Virginia. 

If you want dairy cows or heifers, grades or pure- 
bred, write me your wants. References exchanged. 
L. A. Briggs. Fredericksburg, Va. 

Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young bulls; 
a few females, purebreds and grades. Service boars, 
spring pigs. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss 


PET STOCK 


Fox Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, White Rabbits and St. 
Andresburg Rollers; mated pairs $s (10 weeks chicks). 
Miller & Miller, Freedom, 


DOGS 


Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females $5. Hershel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Pure! bred oa three months old. Beautifully 
marked. } one that wants pet or stock dog can 
afford to without one. Males @i? females $5. 
Write A. G. Bobbitt, Littleton, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


oe ee aay: ans; Rig 7 
OY 29x4.40, Gillette, d. Georgia 



































Salesmen.—$175 monthly and expenses, selling ¢l- 
gars. Experience not essential. Write Commonwealth 
Cigar Co., Box 1303, Greensboro, N. C. 


Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes, always sell 
well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, & 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, N. ; 


Agents.—Genuine broadcloth novelty Shirts for wear 
with or without coats. Great summer sellers. Write 
quick for territory and free samples. Clacianati Shirt 
Company, Lane 1828, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows. 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfleld, Iowa. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
All brass. Throws continuous stream, Etablished 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-il, 
Johnstown, Ohio. 




















Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.60 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent. a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madisoo 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I’ll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200. 
bluffing? on answer & and es Pe 
Openi ‘or managers. onder Be 
The best proposition in America today. Write 
Tom Walker, 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cotton Cop 


Will pass through Continen- 
tal Gins this year. Planters 
in Egypt, India, Russia, Mex- 
ico, Australia, 


Central and 


South America, and our own 


Southland will take 


their 


cotton to the nearest— 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS 


MUNGER GINS 


CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


The reason? Better ginning, 
bigger profits earned by fine 
sample, clean seed and 3 


large lint output. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


’ Atlanta, Ga. 


Dallas, Texas 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 














May we send you Wood’s Crop Special 
each month during the planting season? 
It contains eurrent prices on all season- 
able seeds, news of new varieties and 
helpful seeding information. 


And Wood’s Crop Special proteets you 


against higher prices. 
guaranteed for the month. 


Quotations are 
If the 


market goes up, you will get the price 
ft it goes 


quoted. I 


the lower price. 


Just ask for 


you secure 


Woed’s Crop 
There is no cost or obligation. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen 
80 8S. 14th Street, 


Since 1878 


Richmond, Vas 








| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


QUALITY CHICKS 
ICES CUT 





100% alive, prepaid. 








JENNINGS-QUALITY 


Brahmas 166....... 
MISSOURI POUL 





parred Roche 

is. Wyand. Rocks, Ane. Or 

‘Assorted 100.4 
FARMS, - 


7 12 55.00 
38. CATALOG FREE. 
- COLUMBIA, Mo. 


$6 $10 $47.50 $ 90 
T lt 62.00 4 





CHICKS. S$. C. White 
Leghorns. Special low 


prices for May and June. Customers flocks average over 


per pullet. 


Illustrated. folder 


Neel 


Chicks, 10 cemts each and up. 
Jennings Poultry Farms, Box P, E 


aes 






ey wa 


City, N. C. 








| N.C. FARMNEWS | 





ECORD Strawberry Shipments 
From Chadbourn.—Shipping rec- 
ords have been smashed in the movement 
of strawberries from the Chadbourn sec- 
SST tion. On one day 62 
solid cars were loaded, 
growers around Chad- 
bourn loading 44 cars. 


Way to Get More for 
Eggs and Roosters. 
—‘The low mark in 
egg prices has about passed for this sea- 
son,” says V. W. Lewis, livestock mar- 
keting specialist. “From now on, prices 
should recover, especially in codperative 
shipments of graded eggs. It is especially 
important now that we get rid of the 
roosters. JInfertile eggs will keep much 
better than fertile ones and since the 
breeding season is over, the rooster 
should be removed from the flock.” 


Curb Market at Elizabeth City.— 
For the benefit of farmers in the Albe- 
marle section of North Carolina a curb 
market has been established at Elizabeth 
City. The market will operate each 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday from 
early morning until noon. The purpose 
of the market is to provide a ready means 
for the disposal of surplus farm produce 
without the necessity of peddling from 
house to house. 

Boosting the Cotton Association.— 
The North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Codperative Association will have an 
every member canvas during the week 
of May 9. Each member who has signed 
the new contract will be asked to get at 
least one new member- during that week. 
Honorable mention will be given to those 
who do so. 








National Soybean Meeting in Au- 
gust.— The National Soybean Asso- 
ciation will meet in the soybean section 
of Eastern North Carolina, August 9-11. 
This announcement comes from Fred P. 
Latham of Belhaven, president. 


April Frosts Cut Mountain Fruit 
Crop—Damages amounting to $100,000 
to the fruit and early vegetable crops in 
the mountain section were reported at 
Asheville because of the late frosts in 
April. Freezing temperatures were re- 
corded at many places. 


Advance Payments for Dewberries. 
—Dewberry marketing will begin this 
year just about the time strawberry ship- 
ments close. The Carolinas Dewberry 
Association announces that advance pay- 
ments will be made on shipments this 
year. W. R. Land of Hamlet is presi- 
dent of the dewberry association and H. 
A. Green of Raeford is secretary. 


Go to Willard May 18.—A special 
“Dairy Day” will be held at the Coastal 
Plain Station near Willard on Wednes- 
day, May 18. Among those who will 
give practical talks on dairying will be 
A. C. Kimrey, dairy extension specialist, 
Dr. William Moore, state véterinarian, 
Dr. C. D. Grinnells, dairy investigator 
and J. H. McLain, head of the Bureau 
of Dairying at Washington. A Small 
Grain Day has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, June 9, at the Piedmont Branch 
Station near Statesville. 


A New Silver Medal Jersey.—King’s 
Bright Lass, a young Jersey cow belong- 
img to the herd at the Mountain Branch 
Station near Swannanoa, is now the jun- 
ior three-year-old champion of North 
Carolina. Lass produced 567.04 pounds 
of butterfat and 11,758 pounds of milk 
in an official 305-day test. The cow 
qualifies for the Silver Medal awarded 
by the American Jersey Cattle Club. 


ra 


O MATTER what else you read or 

did not read in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer we hope you didn’t overlook 
Dr. Butler’s outline of a money saving 
program for feed production on every 
farm. Nothing else we have printed 
lately will more surely help the average 
farmer toward that coveted “$500 More 
Per Year.” 


Cnet Psi. sake 
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Every Setting Sun 
Sees Eight New 


Guernsey Breeders 


Every twenty-four hours we add to 
our files the names of eight men who 
have never before registered a Guern- 
sey. 


That means BUSINESS for the man 
who has Guernseys to sell. It’s a good 
market—make it yours! 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 

















| The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club 
Peterboro, N. H 


ee Grove St., i 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 























(23) 589 


~ HOLSTEINS 


35,-more Milk 


Greater milk pro- 

duction means more money for 

fy the farmer. Holsteins lead in 

both milk and butterfat produc- 

tion. Authorities agree that the 

more milk—the greater the profit. 
Write for literature 


"Yhe Extension Servici- 
HOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW 

HALF PRICE. Thousands 
of 8-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 


White Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. Barred 
Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several hundred year- 
ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 
wire for prices. 

C. A. NORMAN, Dr. 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Riverside Chicks 


Special Low Prices 


For May and June we have cut our prices 
about 4th, but quality remains the same, 
Write for new 48-page free catalog de- | 
scribing our 200 flocks (30,000 hens, 14 
breeds and strains), all state inspected and = i 
blood tested. We also give every customer Beg. U.S. 
a 72-page practical poultry book free and Pat. Off. 
make and back up a guarantee which no other hatch- 
ery can make. 

Thousands of fine 10 weeks old pullets ready to ship 
about May lst. The same excellent quality as River- 
side Chicks; ask for illustrated price list. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 





OWEST IN HI 
NOW—AMAZING LOW 
PRICES on State Accred- 
ited Chicks. All popular breeds, 
Many at less than half former 
price! Valuable poultry manual 
and details this big chick sale 

ee. 
Missourl State Hatchery 
Box 236 Butler, Me, 








LASHED 7 oS9 fom 
eat savings in cost to prod hi aes anal 
luce chicks now passed on to 
you. Thousands of Norman’s chicks for May and June. 
Result of 12 successful poultry years. Leading poultrymen 
n every Southern state and county attribute success to 
[ 8 prolificlayers. Wonderful vitality. No waiting. 
Big hatch every hour. A wire starts your order today. 
C. O. D. if you like. Senet. State Inspeeted. 


NEW LOW PRICE 500 
W. & Br. Leghorns... $3.50 $6.00 $9.75 $47.50 $ 95 
8.75 7.00 1200 67.60 110 
A 62.50 120 








s 

Ane. 

Rocks, Reds, Buff Orps 
Wh. Wyand., Wh. Orps.... 4.00 7.50 13.50 

Mixed for Broilers ............ 8.25 5.50 9.50 45.00 85 
Helpful catalog, with new brooding ideas; also year’s 
subscription to Poultry Success. Winter layers are from 
May and June chicks. i 


Now is thetime. Write or 
Cc. A. NORMAN, 


wire. 
Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From breeders of size and type, sired by pedigreed = 
males, produced under the right conditions. Liter- 
ally thousands ready for shipment every week, = 
am in position to make prompt shipment. 100% safe 
arrival guaranteed. Before you buy May chicks its 
will be to your interest to get my new low prices. 
Free illustrated catalog. Breeder of quality 8S. C. 
White Leghorns sixteen years; thousands of satis- 
fied customers. North Carolina’s oldest and larg- 
est producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 


G CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


| Baby Chicks 


“Hatched Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, mixed, l4c up. 100% live quick 
delivery. Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 
paid. Instructive catalog. “Our chicks live.” 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
| Gon 1344 Winsten-Salem, N. C. 
aa ale 
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High grade profit makers. All our breeders are. 
speed ng a gested foe f —! 
i iarrhea. Barred s, 8. ™ 
eghorns. Sh under State Seal and label 
‘HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
VIRGINIA 


SZ 
PRICES FOR MAY 

50 100 500 1,000 
Ss. C. W. Leghorns. .$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
a 3.50 6.50 1200 57.50 110.00 
8. €. BR, 3. Reds..... 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Sil. Led. Wyandottes 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 ...... 
Assorted chicks ..... 2.50 4.25 800 33.00 75.06 

100% live arrival, post paid, guaranteed. 

THE RICHFIELD HATUHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


‘Reduced Prices | 


On Howard Farm famous White Leghorn Chicks, 
for May and June. St inspected and blood 
tested by N. C. Dept. of Agri. Our special in- 

jons tells how to successfully raise these 
chicks. Write for them and low prices. Prices from 
ten cents up. Contest pen averaged 236 eggs each. 


| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
se 





























Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest ter you et 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breedg of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Banner Baby Chicks 


Last call for Banner Baby Chicks for May. Get 
our reduced prices at once for balance of May on 
Barret Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, White Leghorns, Broiler 
Chicks. Our Broiler Chicks are composed of the 
all heavy breeds listed, assorted, priced lower, All 
100% delivery. Get catalogue and prices. 

McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY 
McGaheysville, 


Regular Baby Chick Bargains 


Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Highest quality and all purebred. Care- 
fully inspected for both health and egg 
production. Free circular upon request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY CO. 

























Virginia 











Box 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 
y That Grow 
CHICK From Hens 
That Lay 


100% LIVE DELIVERY—CATALOG FREE 
25 50 100 500 1,000 
S. €. White Leghorns. $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Barred Rocks ........ 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 120,00 
Ass’t’d or Mixed Chicks 2.50 4.75 9.00 42.50 80.00 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Rt. 2, Richfield, Pa. 


Chicks—June Prices 


From highest quality free range stock 
bred for egg production and stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. 


S. C. White Leghorns .......... $ 8. 
S$. C. Barred Plymouth Rocks.... 10.00 
S. C. Rhode Istand Reds ........ 10.00 
Light Mixed, $7.00; Heavy Mixed 8.00 
Special prices on 500 or 1,600 lots, 100% 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed, 


Fair View Poultry Farm, Milterstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


June and July Prices: 50 100 1000 
Ferris str. W. Leghorns. $4.50 $8.00 $70.00 
Shelley’s Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 70.00 
Basom’s Barred Rocks. 5.50 10.00 90.00 











Rhode Island Reds..... 5.56 10 00 90.00 
Black Minorcas ........ 6.00 11.00 100.00 
Odds and ends ........ 4.00 7.00 60.00 


Srecial handling and postage paid. 100% live arrival 
ag JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


"ie ial ] [ K REDS, ROCKS, 


LEGHORNS 


Hatched as good as the best from purebred, culled 
flocks. 10c and up; shipped C. O. D. 100% live de- 
livery, Circular free. 


BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 








CHICKS! 


B. Rocks and BR. I. Reds, $12 per 106; W. Leghorns, 

$10 per 100; Heavy Mixed, $10 per 100; Light Mixed, 

$8 per 190, ee for .~% on 500 and 1,000 lots. 
ese ces for May 

THE MONROE HATCHERY.” “RICHFIELD, PA. 


pee Le eae TN 











LIVELY BABY CHICKS 

Champion Winter Layers; Win Winter Eeg 
Production Test and $50.00 Silver Loving 
Cup at Ga. Natl. Egg Contest, 8. 
C. Rhode Island 


Rocks and J Black Giants, 
HARRIS" HATCHERY, Box 
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icture of that knock 


This is the ‘‘knock”’ in your motor 


Baa) ge 


This shows photographically what occurs in the engine 
cylinder as carbon forms, when regular gasoline is used. 
The increased heat and pressure created by the carbon 
cause the gasoline to explode too quickly, with the result 
that there is an accumulation of high-pressure waves 
which strike against the cylinder walls so violently as to 
produce an audible metallic sound. The bumps in the line 
are that ‘‘knock.’’ 








This is how ‘‘ETHYL’’ knocks it out 


And this shows photographically what goes on in the 
same cylinder under the same conditions when regular 
gasoline is treated with ‘‘ETHYL’’ fluid. Note the ab- 
sence of ‘‘knock-bumps’’; the evenness of the pressure 
changes. The ‘‘ETHYWL’’ fluid has neutralized the heat- 
ing qualities of the carbon deposits and by maintaining 
the normal combustion rate of gasoline has turned the 
increased pressure due to carbon into increased power. 








Tu ESE PHOTOGRAPHS were 


made posqble by a special in- 
strument invented by General 
Motors Research Laboratories 
to find out what goes on in an 
automobile engine’s cylinder 
when “‘knocking” occurs. 


That invention led to the dis- 
covery that what you may call 
an “engine knock” or a “spark 
knock” is in reality a fuel knock. 
It is due to the tendency of a 
regular gasoline to explode too 
quickly as carbon forms and 
increases temperature and 
compression (pressure). 


Having determined the char- 
acter of “‘knocking,’”’ General 
Motors developed “ETHYL” 
fluid, a patented chemical com- 
pound which when added in 
very small quantities to regular 


PFa—rnwwy “ 
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gasoline forms Ethyl Gasoline, 
the most effective “‘anti-knock” 
fuel yet known. 


Ethyl Gasoline transforms 
carbon deposits from a liability 
into an asset. It produces more 
power on hills and heavy roads. 
It gives a faster “‘pick-up,”’ re- 
duces gear-shifting, lessens vi- 
bration and engine wear and 
tear; and saves the trouble and 
expense of carbon removal. 


Ethyl Gasoline has increased 
the motoring satisfaction of 
hundreds of thousands of car 
drivers. It is destined to play a 
still more important part in the 
automobile history of the fu- 


ture. TRY IT. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 





ETHYL GASOLINE is now gen- 
erally available throughout the 
United States and Canada through 
the following oil companies, licensed 
to mix “ETHYL” fluid with gas- 
oline. The ““ETHYL” trademark 
on the pump is your protection. 


7 7 ¢ 


Associated Oil Company ” Atlantic 
Refining Co. 7 Beacon Oil Company ” 
Continental Oil Company Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. 7’ Imperial Oil 
Limited (Canada) ” Pennzoil Com- 
pany ’Refiners Oil Company’ Spears 
& Riddle Co. » Spokane Oil & Re- 
fining Co.’ Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) ” Standard Oil Company 
(Kentucky) ’ Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana * Standard Oil Co. 
(Neb.) * Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.) 7” Sterling Oil Company ” 
Union Oil Company of California ” 
Walburn Petroleum Co. * Waverly 
Oil Works. 


BRAND OF 


ANTI-KNOCK 


ETHYL GASOLINE \ 





